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Agents to Launch 
New Campaign in 
Public Relations 


National Association of Insurance 
Agents Will Employ Public 
Relaticns Counsel 


REACH DECISION AT TULSA 


Accept Proposal of Sidney O. Smith 
After His Survey of Wash- 
ington Situation 








Tulsa, Okla., Feb. 16—The national 
hoard of state directors of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, meet- 
ing here today, unanimously accepted the 
following resolution introduced by L. A. 
Grier, Spartanburg, S. C., chairman of 
the association’s public relations com- 
mittee : 

“With full recognition of the existence 
of a growing and aggressive element in 
our social and economic order whose 
theories and beliefs are inimical to the 
interests of the public, the producers of 
insurance and the American agency sys- 
tem, and with the conviction that it is 
incumbent that the American people be- 
come thoroughly informed of the valu- 
able services rendered by the insurance 
producer operating under such tried and 
established system, it is, after studied 
consideration, the recommendation of the 
public relations committee of the Nation- 
al Association of Insurance Agents that 
the National Association of Insurance 
\gents proceed at the earliest possible 
date to conduct a program of public 
relations under the guidance of a public 
relations counsel and that an adequate 
fund be established by the board of state 
directors and the executive committee of 


this association to finance such a pro- 
LTan 


Smith’s Recommendation 


his resolution follows the recommen- 
dation made ba by Sidney O. 
Smith, Gainesville, Ga., former president 


of the association, made to the public 
relations committee of which he is a 
member, and is the outgrowth of his 
Indings after many weeks spent in 
Wa ington in contact with Congress- 
me Senators and Government bureau 


officials. 











Smith suggested a nation-wide 
pul relations program to continue at 
cast three years with a probable annual 
COs ‘f $60,000, correctly to inform the 
Pubic, the legislators and the insurance 
f.. 
lraternity itself of the vital and essential 
nec! of insurance to the economic life 
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The Symbol 


When the American Red Cross makes its annual appeal for 
supporting funds, it can produce a long record of work done to 
prove the need. 


But this year it need hardly say more than to remind us that 
almost every family in the United States, or some neighbor's 
family, has at least one member in the nation’s armed forces 


located somewhere in the four corners of the earth. 


Where the star spangled banner flies, there too flies the white 
banner with the red cross, marking the crossroads of humani- 
tarianism. 

The red cross banner also flies invisibly in certain places, 
just as the American flag flies there invisibly—in the prison camps 


of the enemy. Service is needed there. 


The red cross is the symbol of the faith the fighting men 
have that the folks back home are backing up their boys. 

The American Red Cross this year needs about twice as much 
money as it needed last year, finance its service. 
Citizens of America have much more than twice as much 


reason to provide that fund. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


President 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 




















Fund Portfolio’s Role 
In War As Seen By 
George Willard Smith 


How Premium Money Flows Into 
Many Channels Directly 
Aiding War Effort 


ANALYSIS OF INVESTMENTS 


99th Annual Report of New Eng- 
land Mutual Made to Policy- 
holders by President 





Life insurance is directly participating 
in financing the war. It is helping to 
preserve the financial soundness of both 
Government and industry. It is in the 
forefront of the battle against inlation. 
No matter 
or the beneficiary be at home, in Eu- 


whether the policyholder 
rope, Africa, Iceland, Australia, the In- 
dies or the Seven Seas, he may be con- 
fident that his life insurance money is 
actively at work for the United States 
and that life insurance is performing 
“essential business” in transforming into 
vital usefulness the funds received in 
premiums from its legion of policyhold- 
ers, as well as in providing protection 
and income from the future. 

99th Annual Report 

Above is theme of annual report to 
directors of New England Mutual Life 
made by President George Willard 
Smith. 

The New England Mutual has been 
writing insurance for 99 years and Mr. 
Smith began by outlining the spirit of 
trusteeship which is first considered by 
the company in its relations to policy- 
holders. He then took up the subject 
of how the money of policyholders is 
(America, Among other 
things he said to the directors: 

Money at Useful Work 

“You and your fellow’ policyholders 
have more than half a billion dollars 
in this company’s care, invested for the 
protection of your policies. Our first 
responsibility is to see that this sum is 
invested safely. We feel, however, that 
our responsibility does not end_ there. 
Neither you nor we should be satisfied 
with security alone. 

“This money of yours must be’ kept 
actively and usefully at work. It must 
do its part in winning the war. No less 
important, it must do its part in winning 
the peace by helping to make the na- 


working for 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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KEEPING FAITH 
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Hold fast to a sound sense of your mission and its destiny. These are times that 


not only try men: souls, but also rock nations to their very foundations. 

As a life insurance man, or woman, you are on a mighty mission. You are 
crusading against financial insecurity that lies in wait to attack and destroy the helpless. 

Holding fast to your mission — the task of patrolling the home front and pro- 
tecting family security — you are helping to preserve the American way of life and our 
national sovereignty. * 

A star on a service flag in a window .. . the thrills and chills of the battlefront 
... the cheers and tears when the boys come home again . . . these are not for you. Yours is 
the less glamorous role in the living drama of these chaotic times. In comparative obscurity, 
your vital task is done. The limelight for you will shine only from the lives of your 
fellowmen, but you know that warming light will surely shine. 

Keeping faith with the trust that America has in you, will bring a deep and 
abiding sense of work well done. And the unfolding destiny of your mission, through 
helping to maintain family security all over America, will be living testimony to your 
service on the home front. 


Hold fast to a sound sense of your mission and its destiny. 


_Juasrachurely Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


BERTRAND J. PERRY, President 
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O. J. Arnold Broadcasts In Town Hall 


Social Security Forum 


l}roadeasting before an audience which 

| Town Hall, New York, and included 

a number of prominent life insurance 
executives, O. J. Arnold, president North- 
western National Life, gave his views on 
the subject, “Should We Extend Social 
Security Now?” Occasion was an “Am- 
erica’s Town Meeting on the Air” pro- 
cram on Thursday night of last week. 
It was a coast-to-coast hook-up on the 
Blue network. Other speakers were Ar- 
thur J. Altmeyer, Senator James E. Mur- 
ray and J. W. Myers. Moderator was 
George V. Denny, Jr. Mr. Altmeyer is 
chairman of the Social Security Board. 


Mr. Murray is U. S. Senator from Mon- 
tana. Mr. Myers is manager of the an- 
nuities, benefits and insurance depart- 


ment of Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
Should Be No Unwilling Recipients 

President Arnold said that the enact- 
ment of the Social Security Act by 
Congress meant that the American 
people had determined there should be 
a floor of well-being below which we 
should not let any citizen fall, young or 
old. 

“To assure this economic well-being by 
a system of social benefits—rather than 
attempt to do it by periodic grants of 
relief or by charity or by the old method 
of the poorhouse—has always struck me 
as sound social and economic sense,” said 
Mr. Arnold. “It is too much to expect 
that any emergency- -built relief system 
will be equitable or ‘adequate in its ap- 
plication to communities or to individ- 
uals. Furthermore, it surely is better 
to prevent destitution by a system of 
universal taxes which give an individual 
who has met with misfortune. and his 
family, a right to known _ benefits— 
whether or not his own taxes fully pay 
for those benefits—than it is to make 
them the unwilling recipients of relief 
or charity and thereby destroy self re- 
spect and undermine the urge to rehabili- 
tate themselves. 

“To suggest the American people in- 
tend this floor of well-being shall be 
confined to one segment of our people 
only, does not make sense. Steps must 
be taken, sooner or later, to extend the 
benefits under the act to persons not 
now covered. 

A Danger to Avoid 

“The particular danger I see in empha- 
sizing the ‘now’ part of the proposal to 
extend social security is that some per- 
son or group—with the best of intentions, 
it well may be—will want to take advan- 
tage of expediency to force through a 
bill which will ultimately delay our get- 


ting a sound social insurance system. If 
what we are trying to do is to attack 
the misery and human waste which ac- 
company destitution. by establishing a 
floor of social well-being, let’s stick to 
this job and get it done. Let’s not mud- 
dle up our thinking about a system of 
cash benefits to prevent want, by con- 
lusing it with plans for a socialized sys- 
tem of medicine or a social youth pro- 
grain or any other social program. If 
suc!) programs have merit, they can 
stan on their own feet. They will not 
need to ride in on the coat-tails—and 
perhaps pull down—an extension of these 
casli benefits. 

The System of Cash Benefits 

this is a reasonable position, let us 
see what needs to be done to perfect this 
system of cash benefits and to-make it 
truly effective in relieving want. 

have already indicated I believe the 
ben: fits must be extended to those per- 
sons not now covered. In addition, if 
What we are after is to prevent want and 
make a substantial inroad on relief prob- 
lems, we should extend the plan to pro- 


prolonged unemployment 
from disability. This is a universal haz- 
ard which causes destitution, just as do 
the hazards already covered by the plan. 
Perhaps we also should add some cash 
benefit for the individual who must be 
hospitalized, to be paid*to approved city, 
county and state hospitals which now op- 
erate largely on a charity basis. 

“All of this may be practical. But it is 
my firm conviction that it is practical 
only if the present system is first cor- 
rected before expanding it. I will go 
further than that, and say that even with 
these rather sweeping, but to my mind 
desirable extensions, we still will have 
wide-spread destitution and families who 
suffer want unless the present plan is 
corrected. 

“To be more specific, it seems to me 
we should gear the level of all benefits, 
especially under the unemployment pro- 
visions, more closely to family require- 
ments in terms of the number of de- 
pendents and largely divorce the level 
of benefits from the tax, or so-called 
contributions based on earnings. 

Unemployment Insurance Illustration 

“T can see no reason why sound social 
thinking should believe that an old 
man who has earned $250 a month all 
his life needs twice as much for his floor 
of social well-being in his old age as 
does an old man who has earned only $50 
a month all his life. The inconsistency 
of establishing benefits in relation to the 


tect against 


tax paid is even more vicious as now 
applied to unemployment insurance. A 
young single girl who has been earning 
$25 a week and becomes unemployed is 
entitled under the present act to the 
same benefit as a married man with sev- 
eral children, who earned $25 per week 
before his unemployment. This is not 
social adequacy. Emphasis should always 
be placed, but without a means test, upon 
what people need to prevent their falling 
below the established floor of social well- 
being, in light of the number of depen- 
dents they support. 

“Not only is there lack of social equity 


in these present benefit arrangements, 
but benefits that fall short of real 
needs in terms of family dependency 


simply condone destitution and prevent 
rehabilitation of the worker and his chil- 
dren. By the same token, when such 
benefits—because they are divorced from 
needs—pay other persons with compara- 
tive liberality, we encourage idleness and 
undermine character. 
Workable Social Security Program 
Essential 

“These two weaknesses, above all, we 
should correct if we are to have a work- 
able, effective program of social insur- 
ance. 

“The great goal which must be 
achieved in any program of social insur- 
ance is to prevent the misery and human 
waste which accompany destitution or 
want, without destroying in any indi- 


Kansas City N. A. L. U. Mid-Year Committee 





Left to right: Wm. L. McPherrin, president, Life Underwriters Association of 
K. C.; Dallas Alderman, vice-president, Kansas City Life; J. Frank Trotter, National 
Committeeman and Co-ordinator; Wayne Clover, chairman, credentials committee; 
Herbert A. Hedges, vice-president, National Association; Paul C. French, chairman, 
program committee for Sales Congress; Jack D. McInnes, president, General Agents 
and Managers Association. 


NAL EU. 


Principal events of the National Asso- 


ciation of Life Underwriters midyear 
meeting to be held in Kansas City, 
March 25-27 have been announced by 
Grant Taggart, president. Thursday, 
March 25: Meeting of general agents 
and managers, Osborne Bethea, Penn 
Mutual, New York, presiding. Friday, 


Meeting of association’s na- 
tional council, President Grant Taggart 
presiding. Saturday, March 27: Meeting 
of NALU board of trustees, Grant Tag- 
gart, presiding. : 


March 26: 


Plans for Kansas City Parley 


The general Kansas City committee in 
charge of local aspects of the meeting is 


composed of: William L. McPherrin, 
president of the local association; J. 
Frank Trotter, national committeeman 


and committee coordinator; Herbert A. 
Hedges, vice-president of the National 
Association; Jack D. McInnes, president 
of the local general agents’ and mana- 
gers’ group; Wayne Clover, credentials 
chairman; Paul C. French, chairman of 
sales congress program committee, and 
Dallas Alderman, vice-president of Kan- 
sas City Life. 











ce YF. 


ARNOLD 


vidual the urge to rise above the level of 
whatever social benefits are established. 
“Tdleness, like want, is a social evil. 
And more important to this present dis 
cussion, any encouragement of idleness 
will mean we have less paid in to the 
plan and more paid out—which will mean 
increasingly oppressive taxes and_per- 
haps ultimate bankruptcy the plan. 
But if we encourage each individual to 
rise above whatever floor of benefits is 
set, and if we surround our American 
free enterprise system with an atmos- 
phere conducive to taking risks, then we 
will have at least the chance that we can 
pay for the lighter load of benefits 
which will prevail under those conditions 


of 


“No one can say in advance whether 
we can pay the cost of any extension of 
social security unless he can at the same 
time say whether these favorable condi- 
tions will or will not prevail. To the 
extent that correction of the present 
plan will contribute toward these con 
ditions favorable to full employment, we 
should make such corrections—and now. 
Then, as between the over-timid ap- 
proach and a courageous approach to the 
question of extending the plan, it seems 
to me the courageous approach is de- 
manded in these times. Fix a tentative 
tax rate after careful consideration, 


keeping clearly in mind that it must be 
high enough to maintain a surplus of 
income as against outgo. But then let 
us eternally remember that the only way 
we have to keep the real cost down is to 
free our private economic machinery 
from restraint and keep private employ- 
ment going at full tilt. I am not so sure 
but what the risk-taker, whose encour- 
agement is essential if we are to pay for 


even the present plan in the years just 
ahead, will be better served if we go 
ahead with needed extensions of the 


plan—rather than having hanging over 
his head the threat of piecemeal exten- 
sions by each successive congress and 
unpredictable future relief costs which 
make risk taking doubly difficult.” 


Views of Other Speakers 


Senator Murray urged the inclusion of 
sections of the population now excluded 
from the Social Security system, such as 
farmers and farm workers, domestic 
servants, professional men and _ self- 
employed, and that benefits be expanded 
to include protection against loss of in- 


come during sickness and disability as 
well as hospitalization benefits. “In the 
‘minds of the people,” he said, “a com- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Big Agency’s Man-Power Analysis 


Bobst, Johnson & Wyatt, John Hancock, Boston, Describes 
Duties of Personnel in Caring For 35,000 Ordinary and 
Annuity Policies and $100,000,000 Group 


One of the most we features of the 
recent —— of the John Hancock gen- 
eral agents in Boston was the man~power 
survey cneel a the Boston general agency 
of the company—Bobst, Johnson & Wyatt. 
As this is one of the large and successful 
general agencies of America . report of 
the survey, (given by Clarence W. Wyatt), 
has a national interest at this ae The 
report in part follows: 

In studying this life insurance agency 
with a view toward determining the essen- 
tialness of its workers or members to the 
minimum requirements in order to con- 
duct the business, we have divided them 
into three divisions—namely, clerical force, 
service agents and management. In each 
division we will set forth our organization 
as it existed in 1939, before the first draft. 
Secondly, at the present time of submis- 
sion of this brief, and lastly, we will indi- 
cate those who could be dispensed with if 
it becomes absolutely necessary. 

The nature of a life insurance com- 
pany, and, correspondingly, an agency, is 
unlike any other business organization in 
that every life insurance policy carries 
with it a lifetime guarantee of certain 
services, features, privileges and options 
which are at all times available to the 
owners of these contracts. In most other 
business organizations, the proffer of serv- 
ices and privileges may usually be ter- 
minated at will but rarely extend beyond 
a fixed period of time. 

It is important to bear in mind, also, 
that in war time policy terminations are 
considerably less than usual. Terminations 
of life insurance contracts reached an all- 
time low in the year 1942. It is evident, 
therefore, that even though new sales 
should decrease to a substantial degree, a 
very small amount of the total business 
in force would decrease. The responsi- 
bilities, therefore, of maintaining services 
contracted for will remain substantially 
constant. 

Clerical Force 

In this agency, we have in force 
proximately 35,000 ordinary and 
policies, aggregating in amount approxi- 
mately $155,000,000. In addition to this, 
we have approximately $100,000,000 of 
Group life insurance. All of this busi- 
ness is serviced by the staff of this agency, 
and, of course, the majority portion is 
insurance on the lives of war workers. 

Our agency is directly held responsible 


ap- 
annuity 


for the collection of premiums aggregating 
more than $4,500,000 annually. This means 
that there are approximately 80,000 pre- 
miums which are collected to reach this 
total. The average number of premium 
payments daily is approximately 300, in 
addition to this there is very large and 
bulky correspondence having to do with 
policyholder services which brings our 
average daily incoming pieces of mail i 
excess of 400. A corresponding outflow 
daily also takes place. 

\ short time prior to 1939, we employed 
an efficiency engineer to completely re- 
model the agency cashier and clerical sys- 
tem. Its purpose was to eliminate all 
duplications and unnecessary details, as 
well as the revising of letters and forms 
to the greatest simplification. This change 
in operations resulted in the elimination 
of five of the clerical staff, which had 
formerly been deemed necessary. Since 
that time the volume of business in force 
has increased considerably and yet the 
clerical staff has further decreased re- 
sulting in considerable over-time work 
and increased cost. 

The nature of our business is quite 
technical and unlike many other lines of 
business requires a considerable period of 
time to train a worker. The rate of turn- 
over has substantially increased due to 
war marriages and the changing of resi- 
dences to other cities. Our difficulties, of 
course, are considerably amplified in the 
securing of new clerks to replace those 
who left so that it even becomes more 
important that our present staff be main- 
tained as near as possible. 

In 1939 our clerical staff 
the following: 


consisted of 


Assistant cashier, 
Counter clerks. 
-7-8. Tub desk operators, 
9-10-11-12. Stenographers, 
Mail clerks. 
»-17-18. Bookkeepers. 
Office boy. 
Information, 
Telephone operator. 
Agency underwriting department. 
Settlement option clerk. 
Assistant treasurer. 
25-26. Agency stenographers, 
27. Brokerage department assistant. 
28-29-30-31. Secretaries. 


Clerical Personnel Duties 


The duties of the above listed clerical 
personnel are as follows: 


Assistant cashier. This man was in 


charge of all routine work of the depart- 
ment, as well as the personnel. 

2-3-4. These three girls devote all of 
their time to office counter service. In 
this connection, they deal with agents, 
brokers and policyholders with the latter 
absorbing approximately 80% of their 
time. 

5-6-7-8. All of these four girls are in 
full charge of 35,000 ledger cards, repre- 
senting the number of ordinary and an- 
nuity contracts in force. They are divided 
equally. Their duties are to enter pre- 
miums, to balance their accounts, noting 
and recording dividends, and passing on 
matters which cannot be handled in routine 
by the department stenographers. 

9-10-11-12. These stenographers handle 
all of the correspondence in connection 
with actual cases, completing the necessary 
forms and letters to the home office, as 
well as the majority of communications 
and correspondence with policyholders. 

13-14. The duties of the mail clerks 
are to open and distribute the incoming 
mail, seal and post outgoing mail, type 
simple forms such as second premium no- 
tices to policyholders whose premiums are 
in danger of lapsing—we handle approxi- 
mately 40,000 of these yearly. In addition, 
these girls make up and distribute a dupli- 
cate last day of grace notice to agents 
concerning their policyholders so that they 
may in turn aid the policyholder to pay 
his premium in time. Total number of 
these are approximately 15,000 yearly. In 
addition to this, these girls file all cards 
and records which are not disposed of by 
the so-called tub desk operators. 

15-16-17-18. The work of the four book- 
keepers consists of maintaining daily, 
weekly and monthly reports to the home 
office, maintaining registers and vouchers 
and noting such deductions as social se- 
curity, war bond subscriptions, pension 
contributions and other authorized deduc- 
tions, in addition to paying out all com- 
mission -checks to agents and brokers, re- 
quiring, of course, the balancing and _ re- 
conciling of all accounts. 

19. Office duties usually pertaining to 
the occupation of office boy, in addition to 
handling of supplies, as well as operating 
as stock clerk. 

20. Operations by this individual were 
of information to public, also the agents, 
general utility, collecting agents’ accounts 
—all monies owed to the agency, check- 
ing telephone bills and supply charged, as 
well as handling the details concerning the 
agency group insurance plan. 

21. Telephone operator handles single 
handed the board with fifteen lines com- 
ing in with over sixty positions of dis- 
tribution. 


Duties of Some Others in Agency 
22. This girl operates as a liaison be- 
tween the agency and the home office and 





GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Opposite Independence Hall 


American Life Insurance 
is all out for the War 
effort. 


Design for Victory 


More than fifteen per cent of 
those comprising the Equitable 
Life of Iowa's field force are 


now in the armed services. 


Equally important, one hun- 


dred per cent of all Equitable 
Life of Iowa field representa- 
tives who are continuing to 
serve as Life Underwriters are 
doing their full part by extend- 
ing the benefits of Life Insur- 
ance to preserve the economic 


well being of the home-front. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE of IOWA 


seoadal 1067 
HOME OFFICE ¢ DES MOINES 


all new applications pass through her on 
the way to the underwriting department. 
All. matters having to do with the sub- 
mission of new business, checking, re- 
cording, listing and filing all new appli- 
cations and medicals, as well as following 
up at the home office concerning the issu- 
ance. In addition, she is charged with all 
personnel records, both agents and cleri- 
cal staff, as well as all matters pertain 
ing to agents’ contracts and licenses. 

23. This clerk has charge of adding 
all of the settlement options to the life 
insurance contracts in force in our agency. 
She counsels with the policyholder, as well 
as the agent, concerning the drawing up 
of the plan for submission to the home 
office. Following their receipt from the 
home office, they are checked by her and 
distributed to the agent, broker or policy- 
holder as the case may be. She handles 
approximately 3,000 settlement option re- 
quests in the period of a year. ‘This 1s 
highly technical and detailed work requir- 
ing a great amount of past training and 
experience. 

24. Assistant treasurer as such re¢ elves 
all income for the agency and makes all 
disbursements. She handles the agency 
note accounts, maintains all financial re- 
cords governing the general agents’ {unds, 
operates payroll and maintains record for 
such, and is specifically charged with all 
of the incoming tax reports of the Agen- 
cy. She is required to submit a monthly 
statement of account to the home «office 
in this respect. 

25-26. Usual taking of dictation and 
transcription of letters by service agents. 

27. In addition to acting as secretary to 
the manager of the brokerage department, 
this girl answers questions, assists by okers 
in any and all service requests. 

28-29-30-31. Duties usually hand 
private secretaries. 

Since 1939, the clerical personn:! 
further shrunk to the elimination « 
following: 1. Assistant cashier, 13 
clerk, 15. Bookkeeper, 19. Office boy 

It is therefore obvious that we are 
operating with 75% of the clerical staff 
that we had in 1939 with a substantial in- 


(Continued on page 12) 
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State Mutual Elects 
Denny Agencies Supt. 


WHITE MAKES ANNUAL REPORT 


In Force Rises $10,000,000 During 1942; 
Treasuries 19% of Company 
Resources 


ik bert H. Denny, director of agencies, 
Sti Mutual Life of Worcester, has 
be promoted to superintendent of 


avencies, according to an announcement 
following the annual meeting at home 
ofice on February 9. 


In his annual re- 





ROBERT H. DENNY 


port, George Avery White, president of 
the company, revealed that at the year- 
end State Mutual had insurance in force 
amounting to $630,024,335, a gain of 
$10,074,030 during 1942. 

Mr. Denny’s promotion to superinten- 
dent of agencies is a natural step in an 
insurance career that has progressed 
steadily since he entered the business in 
1919. Returning from Europe that year 
as a lieutenant after service with the 
\. Ek. F.. Mr. Denny was successively 
agent, supervisor, and district manager. 
In 1929 he was appointed associate state 
agent for another company, seven years 
later became State Mutual general agent 
in New York City. His personal produc- 
tion for one year was $695,000. He has 
been director of agencies at home office 
since 1939, 

Stephen Ireland, who has been super- 
intendent of agencies for the past twenty 
seven years and vice-president since 1929. 
continues in his official capacity as vice 
president. He has just completed forty 
vears service with State Mutual, having 
started in 1903 in the Boston office. 

Additional Promotions 
Two additional promotions were re- 


borted after the annual meeting. James 
H. Eteson, assistant statistician, was 
made auditor, and Herbert J. Lumbra, 


auditor of accounts, was named assistant 
secretary. Three members of the board 
were reelected. They are: Chandler Bul- 
lock, chairman and past president of the 
company; Harry G. Stoddard, president, 
Wyinan-Gordon Co., and F. Harold Dan- 
iels, president, Riley Stoker Corp. 

Fifty general agents and agents, rep- 
resenting State Mutual offices in forty- 
three cities, attended the annual meet- 


Ing along with more than two hundred 
pol. vholders. The General Agents’ As- 
socition held its annual two-day busi- 
Ness sessions at the home office on 


Feb-uary 8 and 9, 

\ hile State Mutual’s in force was in- 
creasing by more than $10,000,000, Presi- 
en’ White revealed, the assets reached 
822':.157,638, an expansion of $10,769,686. 
rilus, increasing during 1942 by $431,- 
483, amounted on December 31 to $9,- 
3, or 4.5% of liabilities 

Governments Portfolio 

l’vinting out the constant trend toward 
ased investment in U. S. Govern- 





ment securities, Mr. White added that 
funds so invested do double duty—assure 
protection for the policyholders as an 
individual and also contribute directly to 
the success of the war effort. More 
than 19% of State Mutual resources, rep- 
resenting $41,949,968.78, is invested in 
such securities, a net increase of $5,904,- 
391.25 during 1942. 

Federal Housing Administration mort- 
gages are another principle item of in- 
vestment. State Mutual acquired more 
than 10 million dollars of these secured 
mortgages during 1942. In concluding 
his discussion of investments, Mr. White 
said that all company securities are car- 
ried at values fixed by rulings of the 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
Actual market values exceed by $3,155,273 
the figures at which they are carried. 
The average yield from investments was 
3.37%. 

During 1942, $974,443.68 of insurance on 
the company’s books matured, the pro- 
ceeds going either to the insured or his 
beneficiaries. Use of deferred settlement 
plans is increasing, more than half ma- 
turing funds being left for an orderly 
distribution to beneficiaries over a period 
of years. The average age at death of 


STATE MUTUAL DIRECTOR 

James P. Baxter, 3rd, president of 
Williams College, was elected a director 
of State Mutual Life at the annual meet- 
ing in Worcester. Before becoming 
president of Williams, Dr. Baxter was 
for several years professor of history at 
Harvard. Annually since 1932 he has 
lectured at the U. S. Naval War College. 
An advisor to the Government, he spends 
much time in Washington, and in this 
connection returned only recently from 
England. 





policyholders dying in 1942 was 61 years 
and nine months. Duration in force of 
their policies ranged from 73 years and 
two months to one month and nine days, 
the average duration being 22 years and 
nine months. 1107 policyholders deceased 
during the year. 

The part played by the personnel of 
the home office and by members. of 
agency offices in 56 agencies from coast 
to coast was brought out in the con- 
clusion of the report. Nearly one-third 
of the company’s agency force are either 
members of the armed services or en- 
gaged in war production. 





FOR FIRE AND CASUALTY MEN ONLY! 


&® First fill a pail with sand, 


get a feather duster and keep 


them handy in your office. Then when one of your fire or auto- 


mobile clients tries to talk to you about life insurance, do like 


the chap shown above! Your client, who would like to depend 


on you for complete insurance advice, will eventually go away 


and let you alone. . But we want a limited number of fire 


and casualty men or agencies— in the New England States, 


New York, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, District of 


Columbia, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan and 


Missouri — who don’t want to be ostriches. We want those who 


realize they’re missing this extra income. We'll show them 
how to get it and help them, too. We're one of the oldest 
life companies—now in our 95th year—with agencies in 
almost 20 states and policyholders in all 48. Get in touch with 
us NOW and request details. Address your inquiry to Rolland 


E. Irish, president. 


UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Portland MAINE Home Office 





J. C. Cameron of Great 
Southern Life Is Dead 


THIRTY YEARS - WITH COMPANY 


Actuarial Time W Was Trained In 
Edinburgh; Long Active In 
Mathematical Associations 
J. C. Cameron, vice-president and actu- 
ary of Great Southern Life, died at his 
home in Houston, Texas, on February 12 
after a short illness. He had only re- 
cently rounded out thirty years of ser- 

vice with the company. 

Mr. Cameron was born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, birthplace of modern actuarial 
practice, and completed his formal edu- 
cation at the University of Edinburgh, 
where he took his master of arts degree 
in mathematics in 1900. His first job was 
with the Caledonian Insurance Company 
of that city, where he spent two years 
as actuarial clerk. From there he went 
to the Scottish Metropolitan where he 
remained until 1910 as chief actuarial 
clerk. Deciding that this country of- 
fered more opportunity to an ambitious 
young man, he came to Houston as actu- 
ary for the Great Southern. Incidentally, 
his younger brother, who was also 
trained as an actuary, is now general 
manager of the Caledonian. 

Mr. Cameron’s history since then has 
been practically the history of the Great 
Southern; steady growth and constant 
progress with ever expanding service. 


Actuarial Pioneer 


Widely and well known in his chosen 
profession, in his earlier y toe in this 
country he did a great deal of work as 
consulting actuary for insurance com- 
panies and laid the groundwork for sev- 
eral pension and annuity groups in large 
industrial concerns. However, the in- 
creasing size of the Great Southern 
gradually demanded his full time service. 
In 1916 he was named secretary. In 
1919 he was elected a director and pro- 
moted to his present position as vice- 
president and actuary. 

He was a member of the Scottish 
Faculty of Actuaries, was a Fellow of 
the American Institute of Actuaries and 
was Associate of the Actuarial Society 
of America. He was active in the 
American associations, and served on 
several committees investigating various 
actuarial questions. He was until re- 
cently a member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the American Institute of 
Actuaries. 

Mr. Cameron was loved by all who 
knew him. His humanness and under- 
standing was characteristic of all his 
business relations. He was possessed of 
a brilliant and penetrating mind. He is 
survived by two children, a son, Jack 
Cameron and a daughter, Mrs. Katherine 
Russell. 


JERSEY UNDERWRITERS COURSE 


Selling Life in War Time To Be Theme 
of Series Starting Feb- 
ruary 26 

“Selling Life Insurance Under War 
Time Conditions” is the theme of a 
series of educational talks to be given 
by the Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey. The course will 
start Friday, February 26, and will con- 
tinue every Fridav thereafter for eight 
weeks in the auditorium of the Fire- 
men’s of Newark Building. 

Among the speakers scheduled are 
Robert B. Coolidge, superintendent of 
agencies, Aetna Life; Paul Speicher, 
——- editor, “R. and R. Service” 
Jules Kaufman, CLU, assistant manager, 
Metropolitan Life home office; E. M. 
Wright, supervisor of field training, 
John Hancock; Miss Elsie M. Matthews, 
Newark agency, Connecticut Mutual, and 
Miss Mildred Stone, agency secretary, 
Mutual Benefit. The course was con- 
ceived by John A. Ramsay, association 
president. He appointed Ned C. Lit- 
wack, Newark tax and pension trust 
specialist, as chairman of the educa- 
tional committee. 
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New England Mutual 
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tion’s economic system so strong that it 
will be a sure foundation for the preser- 
vation of the freedoms for which you 
are fighting. 

“Needless to say, we have given the 
fullest possible support to the Treasury 
in its difficult task of meeting war ex- 
penditures. To this end we have been 
heavy subscribers to new issues of Gov- 
ernment bonds, purchasing $29,400,000 of 
new offerings during 1942. At the close 
of the year we held United States Gov- 
ernment bonds with a value of $122,682,- 
(00, compared to $62,446,000 five years 
ago. Since the year-end we have pur- 
chased additional Treasury bonds and 
we shall continue to buy large amounts. 


Fighting Dollars 


“These dollars are obviously fighting 
dollars, quickly assembled for defense 
and offense. But dollars must also be 
kept working in the battle of production 
being waged by American industry. You 
in the armed services are seeing some of 
the results of this production in the form 
of equipment, planes, tanks, ships, and 
ammunition. As you have gone from 
one part of the country to another in 
the course of your training or in the 
pursuit of your duties, you have also 
seen at first hand the vast industrial 
resources that lie behind this production: 
power plants, railroads, factories, mines, 
and forests. 

“Invisible, but no less vital, is the 
financial support that made this produc- 
tion possible. This financial support 
comes from the savings of the people. 
As the guardians of an important part 
of these savings, it is essential that your 
company and other life insurance com- 
panies make their funds available to in- 
dustry. That is one reason we have 
continued to keep the majority of our 
investments in corporate securities and 
have added to these holdings in 1942. 

“Your dollars in the New England 
Mutual are literally working for Amer- 
ica. The $139,093,000 of your funds in 
public utilities have helped to build dams, 
generating stations, power lines, distri- 
bution systems, natural gas pipelines, 
telephones and telegraphs in every one 
of the forty-eight States and in Canada. 
Through these investments you have a 
direct and personal financial interest in 
properties supplying over 80% of the 
electric power used in the whole coun- 
try. Without investment support such 
as you have been giving through this 
company, the public utility industry 
would have been unable to meet the un- 
paralleled demands suddenly forced upon 
it by war. 

Railroads 


“You have a $79,288,000 stake in rail- 
roads, our third largest holding. Your 
dollars helped to provide, and are now 
invested in, the roadbeds, cars, locomo- 
tives, and other equipment of the most 
important roads of the nation. The 
quality of our railroad holdings has been 
steadily improved. 

“That the money so invested has per- 
formed a definite function in maintain- 
ing and improving our railroads is self- 
evident when the spectacular war-time 
performance of our transportation sys- 
tem is compared with the bottlenecks 
and insufficiencies that have plagued 
warring nations in most of the rest of 
the world. Due to improved facilities 
and managerial and labor skill, our roads 
have been able to move the largest 
volume of traffic in history at record 
speed, using fewer cars and locomotives 
in the operation. 

“The war has forcefully demonstrated 
that railroads are the backbone of Amer- 
ican transportation. We are confident 
they will remain so, even though we 
recognize there will be many changes 
after the war, including increased com- 


petition from the air. But even such 
an air enthusiast as the President of 
United Airlines recently stated, ‘The 


volume of domestic air cargo could in- 
crease one-hundred fold and yet capture 
only 1/10th of 1% of the freight ton- 





GEORGE WILLARD SMITH 


miles now carried by the American rail- 
roads.’ 
Industrials 

“While Government securities, public 
utilities, and railroads offer the widest 
scope for life insurance investment, we 
have placed some $42,435,000 of your 
funds in such basic industries as oil, 
steel, aluminum, chemicals, rubber, food 
products, and farm machinery. 

- “These industries have, for the most 
part, transformed their normal business 
to all-out war production. The speed 
with which this has been done, without 
substantial loss of earning power, sug- 
gests not only that they will be able to 
reconvert to the post-war basis with 
equal success but that they will be able 
to capitalize on the technical discoveries 
and advances made during the war. In- 


m—_83_ YEARS OF SERVICE <— 
THE 


GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CITY 


deed, the prospects of new products after 
war give promise of producing a higher 
standard of living than ever before, with 
many opportunities for sound and profit- 
able investment. 

Mortgages and Real Estate 


“Less closely connected with the war 
program, but nonetheless fundamental to 
the nation’s economy, are real estate 
mortgage loans. Our loans in this cate- 
gory total $53,200,000 and are mostly on 
business properties, although during the 
year many new apartment and residen- 
tial loans were made. No loans were in 
process of foreclosure at the year-end. 

“Our real estate holdings, consisting of 
220 properties, amount to $22,855,000 ex- 
clusive of the home office and compare 
with $29,286,000 three years ago. This 
account was reduced in 1942 by the sale 
of properties having a book value of 
over $2,000,000, and by conservative re- 
valuations of certain parcels. Much of 
the special real estate and mortgage re- 
serve fund of $3,000,000 set up last year 
was absorbed by the charge-downs 
made, and the fund has been restored 
from earnings to $3,000,000 for 1943.” 

Assets 

Discussing assets of the 
President Smith said in part: 

“The assets of your company continue 
to show a consistent increase. The 
total of $575,376,000 at the year’s end is 
approximately $40,000,000 larger than a 
year ago. 

“In 1932 U. S. Government bonds rep- 
resented 1.2% of our assets. Now they 
total $122,000,000 and represent 21%, 
which is more than one-fifth of the total. 
Another interesting comparison has to 
do with our holdings in the great indus- 
trial companies which for several periods 
amounted to less than 1% of our assets 
and now represent 5.8%. Policy loans 
represented 22% of our assets in 1932 
and are now 6.6%.” 

Liabilities 

On the subject of liabilities Mr. Smith 
said: 

“When you see the caption ‘liabilities’ 


company, 
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in a life insurance company financial 
statement, do you realize that this con- 
sists almost entirely of funds or re- 
serves which guarantee your policy 
claims and your values? : 

“In this company, 93% of the liahilj- 
ties are made up of such policy reserves 
and funds left with the company for 
income settlement. The reserve of a life 
insurance contract accumulates to the 
credit of the individual policyholder 
whether he lives or dies. If he lives, it 
constitutes the basis for the surrender 
values; if he dies, the reserve is pari of 
the face amount of the policy. 

“Less than one-half of one per cent 


of our liabilities are amounts due or 
accrued as general expenses. The hal- 
ance represents dividends and other 


funds held for the benefit of policy- 
holders. In addition, special funds and 
surplus take care of general contingen- 
cies. 

“The dividends of a life insurance 
company are composed of excess interest 
earnings, mortality savings and operating 
economies. It should be remembered 
that in calculating dividends we can only 
use as an interest factor any excess in- 
terest which may be earned over the 
average of 3% required to maintain re- 
serves. 

“In the last ten years the source of 
earnings has changed. materially. For 
example, in 1932 46% of the net earnings 
of the company came from net invest- 
ment income in excess of the required 
3%, and 41% were savings resulting from 
the difference between claims actually 
experienced and the losses expected ac- 
cording to the mortality table. 

“Ten years later in 1942, we find that 
the excess interest earnings were 17% 
and the mortality savings were 72% of 
the net earnings. The general decrease 
in excess interest earnings is a problem 
common to all insurance companies, and 
has been the principal cause of adjust- 
ment in dividend scales in past years. 
Since the principal change in earnings 
has been the decrease in net interest 
income, policies which have a relatively 
large reserve have been most affected 
by reductions in interest.” 


Now Has $1,700,000,000 in Force 


In 1942 insurance in force in the New 
England Mutual Life advanced by 40 
millions to a new level of $1,700,000,000. 
New and renewal premiums for year 
amounted to $56,000,000. Annuitants 
paid an additional $6,326,000. The total 
premium income of $62,322,000 reached a 
new peak. Receipts from all sources 
were $95,707,000. The company paid 
beneficiaries during the year $14,252,000 
under death claims, and an additional 
$6,294,000 was disbursed from funds and 
dividends which had been left with the 
company. Policyholders also received 
$9,000,000 in dividends; about $9,349,000 
for matured endowments, disability hene- 
fits and surrender values. Annuitants 
received income of $3,547,000. 

Mortality continued at a very favor- 
able low level. Eighty-two policyholders 
in the armed forces or the merchant 
marine lost their lives although only 31 
of those deaths resulted from actual com- 
bat or loss at sea. Twenty-eight were 
reported missing. Deaths from accident, 
exclusive of war deaths, were 30% less 
than in 1941, due entirely to marked de- 
crease in fatalities from automobile ac- 
cidents. Sickness among soldiers’ is con- 
siderably less than in first World \Var. 
Recognizing the war-time shortage ol! 
doctors and restriction on car travel ex- 
perienced by field forces the company 
has announced the adoption of a non- 
medical insurance plan. 2 

At end of the year there were 265 
members of the home office and field 
organization in the nation’s services. 
Home office employes have subscribed 
100% for war bonds. 





BARNES ADDRESSES CASHIERS 

William Barnes, of Prudential’s home 
office, was guest speaker at the diner 
meeting of Life Agency Cashier’s A>s0 
ciation of Newark on Wednesday, | el- 
ruary 17. “Beneficiary Arrangements 
and the Use of Settlemental Options 
was his topic. 
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Suggests Interview 


With Each Selectee 


MYRICK OUTLINES PROCEDURE 





Mutual Life Official Says Many Enter 
Service Without Putting Insur- 
ance in Order 





Local life underwriters’ associations 
iiay perform a real service to draftees 
nd their families as well as to the com- 
iinity by interviewing each man before 
is induction into service, Julian S. My- 
rick, second vice- -president, Mutual Life 

i New York, has explained. 

_ Many draftees have been inducted be- 
fore they had opportunity to arrange 
their life insurance affairs, he has point- 
ed out, and many others are entering 
the armed forces without previously hav- 
ing made arrangements concerning their 
insurance. 

\fter arranging an interview with the 
draftee, possibly through his draft board, 
the association first should urge him to 
apply for the maximum amount of Gov- 
ernment life insurance, Mr. Myrick sug- 
vested. “Then explain the various meth- 

s by which premium payments may be 
continued while he is in the service— 
Government allotment from pay, Goverr- 
ment guarantees under the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act, and payment 
of premiums in advance, through a mem- 
ber of the family, or, where available, 
through automatic loan provisions in the 
draftee’s policies. 

Name Representative 


“In addition, the association might 
suggest that he give his policies to some 
person who could represent him in event 
of emergency. The name of that per- 
son should be filed with the respective 
companies. The association also should 
suggest to the draftee that he make a 
proper will in order that the disposi- 
tion of his estate might be made accord- 
ing to his wishes. 

“The maintenance of life insurance in 
force today is perhaps more important 
than ever before,” Mr. Myrick declared. 
“By performing these services for young 
men about to enter the armed forces, 
the local life underwriters’ associations 
would furnish additional evidence that 
ours is a business sincerely concerned 
with the welfare of the family, which 
is the principal unit of our civilization, 
and with the continuance of a financially 
strong and financially healthy home 
tront. 

Mutual Life, Mr. Myrick explained, 
recently sent a letter to all policyholders 
of the company who have been or are 
about to be inducted, outlining the vari- 
ous arrangements that can be made to 
keep present life insurance in force and 
suggesting that potential draftees com- 
municate with the comnany’s local field 
underwriters or with the policvholders’ 
war service bureau which has been set 

in Mutual’s home office. 





CONNECTICUT MUTUAL AWARDS 





More Than 200 Qualify for Dependables 
and Forty-one for the Four 
Club 
More than 200 fieldmen and women 
hieved membership in its Denpendables 


during 1942, Connecticut Mutual has an- 


nounced. Membership is based upon the 
litv of the agent to set up a budget 
* his own financial needs, then earn 
ugh in commissions to meet it. 
se qualifving for membership, thirty- 
e made the grade in 1942 for the first 
Their names will be added to the 
pendables honor roll in the company’s 
ird of directors’ room in Hartford. 
\fembership in the company’s Four 
‘ih was achieved by forty-one of the 
ld force. Membership in this club is 
en to agents who pay for four or more 
es a month, at least ten times during 


‘ie vear. Special awards go to members 


both these honorary groups. the 
rds consisting of special material of 
restive building nature or useful items 
izned to help the agent in his job. 
‘ong them is Dr. J.. Owen Stalson’s 


book, “Marketing Life Insurance.” 
















































NOW_— A COMPLETE 'KIT" 


FOR EVERY 
UNION CENTRAL 
AGENT! 







Another important sales “tool” Union Central provides 
its field force. Another reason why Union Central agents 
like to work for this company! 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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On January 1, 1942 
the Mutual Benefit inaugurated its 
VETERANS Service ALLOWANCE plan. 
Requiring no contribution from field- 
men, the Company provides a sub- 
stantial monthly income for field 
veterans, men with twenty or more 
years of service, after they reach the 
age of 65, based on their earnings 
during preceding years. 

What do Mutual Benefit fieldmen 
think of the plan? Listen to just this 
small sample: 


FROM AKRON — “The heartbeat ac- 
celerates and with it all comes a deep 
appreciation to the Company for the 
splendid spirit shown to the men in 
the field.” 


FROM ATLANTA — “The best thing 
the Company has ever done for the 
benefit of its agents.” 


FROM BUFFALO — “I did not need 
this latest act of the Company to in- 
crease my loyalty and admiration. It 
is one of the finest things ever done.” 


FROM DETROIT — “After so many 
years of planning retirement incomes 
for others, it’s a grand and glorious 
feeling to be on the receiving line my- 
self under a plan which was not ima- 
gined during my more active years.” 


FROM N. Y. C.— “It is just another 
example of the reasons that make so 
many of us go on year after year 
preaching Mutual Benefit—knowing 
that the service to the public and 
also the treatment of the representa- 
lives is outstanding and equalled by 
no other company.” 


‘A GOOD POLICYHOLDERS’ COMPANY 





A GOOD AGENTS’ COMPANY 
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W. C. SCHUPPEL 





Adams, president, was elected 


ice a, 
chairman of the board, and W. C. Schup- 


pel, executive vice-president, was ad- 
vanced to president at the thirty-eighth 
annual meeting of Oregon Mutual Life 
held recently at the home office. 

Mr. Adams, president for sixteen 
years, was one of the original group that 
provided the guaranty fund required 
when the company was incorporated as 
Oregon Life. He has been a member 
of the board of directors since 1908. He 
served as treasurer from 1909 to 1927, 
when at the death of A. L. Mills, the 
company’s first president, he became 
president. 

Mr. Schuppel’ S$ promotion to the presi- 
dency is a natural step in a series of 
well earned promotions. He came to 
Oregon Life in 1916 as agency super- 
visor, then progressed steadily through 
the positions of superintendent of agents, 
vice-president, assistant general man- 
ager, executive vice-president, and now, 


president. Basically a production man, 


he will work closely with the agency 
department despite his new executive 
duties. 


Oregon Mutual’s new president always 
has contributed generously of his time 
and effort to civic affairs in Portland 
and the Pacific Coast generally. In ad- 
dition, he has served as vice-chairman 
and director of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau. He is at present the 
president of the American Life Conven- 
tion and a director of the Institute of 
Life Insurance. 

As of December 31, the company had 
assets of $23,012,772, surplus to policy- 
holders of $1,753,244 and insurance in 
force amounting to $73,634,073. 


Arnold Broadcast 


(Continued from Page 3) 
plete Social Security system is one of the 
main goals of this war.” 

Chairman Altmeyer of the Social Se- 
curity Board expressed support of an 
extended program of national Social Se- 
curity and also extension of the state- 
administered public assistance systems. 
He said such programs cannot be im- 
provised over night. 

Mr. Myers warned that if new taxes 
are piled on top of existing fixed obli- 
gations “something is apt to topple over 
He said the whole program should be 
settled on its own merits after the war. 
“Then we will have a clear idea of after- 
the-war wage, price and tax levels and of 

the national income,” he said. 





LAWRENCE M. CATHLES, Ill 
Cathles, IIT, was born 
last week. His father, Lawrence M., Jr., 
is a lieutenant (j.g.), United States Navy, 
and his grandfather is Lawrence M. 
Cathles, president of North American 
Reassurance Co. of New York. 


Lawrence M. 








Life Advertisers To 


ISSUE ROUND TABLE PROGRAM 


Selling, Advertising and Public Rela- 
tions To Be Covered at New 
York Meeting 





A panel discussion by life policyhold- 
ers, another by life advertising men and 
a third by agency managers will be a 
feature of the Eastern round table to be 
held by Life Insurance Advertisers As- 
sociation at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, March 18 and 19. The meet- 
ing will cover selling, advertising and 
public relations—three important phases 
of life insurance in war time—Nelson 
A. White, Provident Mutual, explains. 

“Selling Life Insurance in War Times” 
will be the topic of the first meeting 
on Thursday afternoon, March 18. Par- 
ticipants will be the agency managers 
and the chairman, Roger Bourland, Mu- 
tual Life of New York. In addition, A. 
Scott Anderson, president, Equitable 
Life of Iowa, will discuss “The State 
of the Association.” Exhibits Chairman 
Russell B. Reynolds, American Mutual 
Life, will award the prizes in the 1943 
“Exhibits- by-Mail Competition.” 

The second and third sessions, to be 
held on March 19, will be devoted to 
“Life Insurance Advertising in War 
Times” with D. Bobb Slattery of the 
National Life of Vermont conducting, 
and “Life Insurance Public Realtions in 
War Times.” At the latter meeting five 
policyholders will take part in a panel 
discussion, over which C. Russell Noyes, 
Phoenix Mutual, will preside. 

Speakers on the program will repre- 
sent the fields of advertising, public 
opinion research, industrial management 
and life insurance agency management. 
Assisting Mr. White in making arrange- 
ments are Roger eg Mutual Life 


of New York; William L. Camp, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Hartford ; Frederick 
J. Kiefner, Provident Mutual, Philadel- 


phia; C. Russell Noyes, Phoenix Mutual, 
Hartford; HM, A. Richmond, Metropoli- 
tan, New York; D. Bobb Slattery, Na- 
tional Life, Montpelier, Vt.; John P. 
Taylor, Connecticut General, Hartford, 
and Miss Betty Roulston, Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Fund, Philadelphia. 





N. Y.. LIFE SHIFTS SELLICK 

John E. Sellick, agency director at 
Newark for New York Life, has been 
transferred to New York City where he 
will function in a similar capacity. He 
has been succeeded by E. D. McGwire, 
who has been agency director at Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Mr. Sellick’s transfer was 
occasioned by office consolidations at 
Newark. His associates there presented 
him with a combination clock and bar- 
ometer at a farewell luncheon. 





HARTSHORN NEWARK SPEAKER 

Selling Mr. Average Prospect for 1943 
is the title of an address to be delivered 
by Wilbur W. Hartshorn, CLU, at the 


luncheon meeting of Life Underwriters’ 


Association of Northern New Jersey in 
the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, on 
February 25. Mr. Hartshorn, manager 


at Hartford for Metropolitan Life, is a 
trustee of the National Association and 
chairman of its membership committee. 





BANKERS LIFE NAMES TRANDUM 


E. H. Trandum has been appointed 
agency manager in charge of the Helena, 
Mont., territory by Bankers Life of Des 
Moines. He succeeds the late James J. 
Gleason. Mr. Trandum has been a mem- 
ber of the company’s Montana agency 
since March 1, 1941, joining Bankers 
Life with seventeen years’ experience. 
He began his career with Equitable of 
lowa at Billings in 1924. He served two 


terms as president of Montana State 
Life Underwriters’ Association and is a 
former representative in the Montana 


legislature. 


Feature Panel Parleys 






Oldest Active Life Officer 































EDWARD E. RHODES 


Edward E. Rhodes, vice-president and a 
director of Mutual Benefit Life, will cele- 
brate his seventy-fifth birthday on Sunday, 
February 21. Mr. Rhodes, believed to be 
the oldest active life insurance official in 
this country, entered the employ of the 
company on August 2, 1886. He was pro- 
moted to assistant mathematician in 1902, 
mathematician in 1905, vice- -president in 
1908, and was elected a director in 1912. 
Mr. Rhodes is a Fellow of the Actuarial 
Society of America and of the American 
Institute of Actuaries. He was president 
of the former organization in 1926-27. 





VICE-PRESIDENT OF HOSPITAL 





John M. Fraser, Long Active With South 
Nassau, L. I., Communities, Has Been 
Finance Committee Chairman 

John M. Fraser of _the Fraser Agency, 
Connecticut Mutual, New York City, has 
been elected vice-president of the South 
Nassau. Communities Hospital. The 
communities are Rockville Center, 
Oceanside, Freeport, Malverne, Lynn- 
brook, East Rockaway, Baldwin and 
Lakeview. The hospital, which is at 
Oceanside, has 130 beds. 

Mr. Fraser has been a director of the 
hospital for fourteen years and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. Last 
year he served as chairman of the finance 
cominittee. 


AVIATION EXCLUSION RIDERS 








Bill Permitting Them Again Appears in 
Minnesota Legislature with the 
Sponsors Optimistic 
House file 495 permitting life compa- 
mes to attach aviation exclusion riders 
made its appearance in the Minnesota 
legislature recently. This is the. bill 
which was supposed to have been passed 
during the 1941 session but was later 
found invalid by the Supreme Court be- 

cause of engrossing errors. 

Sponsors of the measure are — 
it will be enacted into law, thus putt: 
Minnesota life agents in a better com- 
petitive position than they are at pres- 
ent. 





SIR EDGAR HORNE’S WILL 





Left Wine to Members of Savile Club, 
London, Which They Will Drink 
On His Birthday Anniversaries 
By the will of Sir Edgar Horne, cliair- 
man of The Prudential Assurance of 
London, who died last September, |< .v- 
ing a considerable fortune, member: of 
the Savile Club, London, of which he 
was a member, are to have the oppor 
tunity of drinking wine on his birth LVS. 
His will directs that his stock of wine 
should be taken to the club and ‘iat 
every year On January 21 his friends 
should consume six bottles of port | 
tween them. There is sufficient wine, 
says The Poliev-Holder, insurance news- 
Paper, to carry out his wish for 20 years. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


98" Annual Statement to its Policyholders 


The accompanying 98th Annual 
Statement of Condition reflects the 
consistent policy of the Company to 
support the government in its war 
effort, as it has done in past wars, 


w 


senting a total of approximately 
$7,130,000,000 of life insurance, a net 
increase of over $117,000,000 during 
the year. New insurance in 1942 
amounted to $403,000,000. Although 


depression, epidemics, wars, and in- 
evitable post-war adjustments, the 
New York Life Insurance Company 
has for the 98 years of its existence 
made safety its first consideration. In 







































and to give the greatest possible pro- this is 9'2 per cent less than the doing so the Company not only has 
E tection to its policyholders. amount of new insurance paid for in successfully protected its policyhold- 
3 J : . . . . . 
The following are some pertinent 1941, our active agency force in 1942 = and their beneficiaries but also 
a facts relating to the Company’s busi- was reduced by about 20 per cent, - been an important stabilizing 
: ness and its Statement for the year primarily through war service. Lapses actor in the family and economic 
. 1942: and surrenders were the lowest in life of the nation. 
. ‘ over twenty years. 
e : 1. The assets of the Company 5 i ; on A more complete report as of 
he 4 were increased during the year by Pei Leal —. appropriate addi- December 31, 1942, containing addi- 
in a $154,000,000 to a total figure of tiene to policy reserves and after tional statistical and other informa- 
“a 4 $3,142,000,000. writing down the book values of real tion of interest about the Company, 
2, a eerie eis a estate and mortgage loan assets to will be sent upon request. A list of 
a A ver i i 
2 : $5 dau 0c sneeabaditad a . conservative current valuations, the bonds and preferred and guaranteed 
. | “ inh of ee total a are United —— ose ne tenancy memamnak ty Be Company ae 
aa ‘ini deeaamtiaied odes saaiiad we = Surplus Funds for general con- available. These booklets may be ob- 
Cicieaie tithe bier im bes tingencies. These funds now exceed tained by writing to the New York 
holdings of these obligations by about —_— Life Insurance Company, 51 Madi- 
$379 nn nits dani “ — 6. The Company has declared the son Avenue, New, York, N. Y. 
th lait dined sitesi same scale of annual dividends for 
3. About 1,270 of the Company’s 1943 as for 1942. This means that 
y, employees and agents are in military about $32,000,000 in dividends are 
‘h 4 service. available for payment to policyhold- ; 
o = 4. At the end of 1942 there were ers during the year 1943. P 
ss ‘ over 3,080,000 policies in force repre- Through periods of prosperity and President 
id 4 
at 
1¢ 
st STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
ia December 31, 1942 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
in re Cash on hand or in banks......... $57,827,511.14 Reserve for Insurance and Annuity 
Vs United States Government obliga- Contracts... 40220 cece ce sen. $2,507,400, 139.00 
NE eta rt adariclunceys wae. 1,266,655,610.00 Present valuc of amounts not yet due 
a All other Bonds: on Supplementary Contracts... . 212,093,544.26 
“ State, County and Policy Claims in process of settle- 
I Municipal. .... $143,930,636.00 | ment, or incurred but not yet re- 
d Railroad . wees ess 270,326,948.00 926,260,695.00 OMENS ia = sews avadancareera 13,172,607.04 
r Public Utility. ... 356,276,193.00 Dividends left with the Company. . 138,360, 197.17 
Industrial and ; ; 
5 Miscellaneous... 62,858,875.00 Premiums, Interest and Rents paid 
Canadian....... 92,868,043.00 UMNO a5 i ous cacicd wn x 16,176,858.80 
‘ Stocks, preferred and guaranteed... 85,250,972.00 Reserved for other Insurance Lia- ; 
: First Mortgages on Real Estate. . . . 414,391,747.22 PRU ass daralennc aeneateeans 5,300,390.34 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes. . 256,337,031.57 Dividends payable during 1943... . 32,090,061.00 
Real Estate: Reserve for fluctuations in Foreign 
Home Office. .... $13,437,231.00 ae ? CMGIMIRET . ierg sac secu caccaes 4,000,000.00 
Other Properties. 64,064,529.62 §  77-501,760.62 Misia Tebiiel:.<:..... 11,885,125.85 
q Interest and Rents due and accrued. 25,613,885.88 i nt Lae . 
Deferred and Uncollected Premiums Total Liabilities.......... $2,940,478,923.46 
): 1) SR nea eae Parent a 31,030,854.75 Surplus Funds held for general 
[= Other Ametin. coo adden ces vis 1,361,985.90 contingencies......++++++++ 201,753,130.62 
rf 
r F $3,142,232,054.08 $3, 142,232,054.08 
it ‘ce 
: : ; Of the Securities listed in the above statement, Securities *This reserve is held chiefly against the difference be- 
4 valued at $44,527,738.00 are deposited with Government tween Canadian currency Assets and Liabilities which 





or State authorities as required by law. are carried at par. 









The New York Life Insurance Company has always been a mutual company. It started business on 
April 12, 1845 and is incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. The Statement of Condition 
shown above is in accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York Insurance Department. 
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Showing the “Capitalist” How to Make 
Taxation Painless, Improve His Estate 


How the life underwriter may show 
the “capitalist” just how life insurance 
tnay be used to make taxation painless 
and at the same time improve his estate 
program is told in detail by O. B. Kiese- 
wetter of Philadelphia, Union 
Life, in the February number of that 
company’s “Agency Bulletin.” 

The “capitalist” Mr. Kiesewetter de- 
fines as a man whose salary is sufficient 


Central 


to cover living expenses, but who also 
has a nest-egg of $10,000 or $15,000. Such 
a man, he explains, is a capitalist who 
would never venture to speculate with 
his savings. He wants a safe investment. 
To deal successfully with him, the life 
underwriter must be able to show him 
just how his estate may be 
facilitated and improved. 

That is a current problem, Mr. Kiese- 


program 
e 


wetter points out, with almost every 
man whose assets are fairly consider- 
able. The recurrent and often radical 
changes in the law today make frequent 
rechecks imperative. Such a change is 
the U. S. Revenue Act of 1942. 

Spade Work First 

“However, before we can consider the 
effect of any legislation,” he continues, 
“we must be certain that the foundation 
of a sound estate plan has been laid. We 
must ascertain that a will has been made 
reflecting the testator’s wishes. 

“Next, in order to complete the pros- 
pect’s estate plan in favor of his family, 
it becomes a matter of vital necessity to 
determine the size of the obligation 
which death will create, i.e. the sum 


total of. estate taxes, inheritance taxes, 
administration fees and other expenses 
incidental to settling the estate. 

“This is a first mortgage. It must be 
met with cash. It must be liquidated in 
full before the estate plan can become 
effective for the family. The amortiza- 
tion of this mortgage in advance, through 
life insurance, is the most effective 
method. 

“T would like to cite here a case I 
worked on last fall. It happened to be 
a million dollar case but the modus 
operandi is just as applicable in dealing 
with the $10,000 or $15,000 capitalist. 


Table “A” 


$ 5,000 @ 3% $ 150 
5,000 ile 350 


10,000 “ 11% 1,100 
10,000 “ 14% 1,400 
10,000 “ 18% 1,800 


10,000 “ 22% 2,200 


10,000 “ 25% 2,500 
40,000 “ 28% 11,200 
150,000 * 30% 45,000 
250,000 “ 32% 80,000 
250,000 “35% 87,500 
250,000 “ 37% 92,500 
$1,000,000 $325,700 


“Table ‘A’ shows what the United 
States estate taxes would be on a net 
taxable estate of a million dollars. Heirs 
of the estate, you will notice, would be 
required to pay the government $325,700. 
Executors’ commissions, counsel fees, 
and general administrative expenses 
along with unpaid or accumulated in- 
come taxes, would probably raise the 
total cash required by the executors to 
$400,000. 

A Prescription 
“Under my plan, the prospect, recog- 


nizing the value of amortizing this mort- 
gage on an annual basis through life in- 
surance contracts, would purchase $500,- 
000 twenty-pay life. This would require 
a gross annual deposit of $17,290. Due 
to the burden of a high income tax, it 
might well be necessary for the pros- 
pect to pay for this life insurance 
through the conversion of capital assets. 

“It is not to be overlooked that as in- 
come producing general assets are con- 
verted into life insurance, the Federal 
government is, in effect, paying a sub- 
stantial part of the premium. Why? 
3ecause the income reduction affects the 
top bracket of his income tax where the 
rate is about 75%. Once converted into 
life insurance, his funds are not affected 
by the income tax until the distant time 
when he is ready to convert them into 
an annuity—and then only to a limited 
extent. The investment data involved 
are illustrated in Table ‘B’. 


Table “B” 





Gross Ann. Prem., age 30....... $ 17,290 
Grn’td Cash Val., age 60........ 333,000 
Grn’td Life Inc., 10 yrs. cert., 

ALON sss Seals Scale Fig vse es years 22,873 


Life Inc., Exempt U. S. Inc. Tax 12,883 
% Life Inc., Exempt U. S. 

Me UAE. eee ate a eee ote 56.3% 
Grn’td estate value to age 60..... 500,000 


Net Estate 

“Assuming that the prospect pays for 
the entire insurance investment by trans- 
fer of capital assets, the value of his 
estate would be increased approximately 
to $1,200,000. The size of the obligation 
created by death would be increased 
from $400,000 to approximately $500,000 
and the net value of the estate which 
his family would receive, would not be 
less than $700,000. 

“The prospect, at age 60, would have 
available at his election, several types 
of income guaranteed in the contract. 
At that time he has a life expectancy, as 
an annuitant, of 18.2 years. Should he 
elect a life income ten years certain, the 
contract guarantees him an annual in- 





come of $22,873. Of that amount, 
cording to the established formula 
taxing annuities, $12,883, or 56.3%, is 
exempt. 

“Making the cash value of his iis, 
insurance, which hitherto had been 4; 
productive of income, yield 6.869%, pits 
the prospect in a position where |e 
could begin to distribute a portion oj 
the principal of his estate through iyn- 
mediate gifts to his family. Withou! 
detriment to himself in so far as income 
is concerned, he could give to his fai 
ily in his lifetime the remainder of [is 
estate. 

The Alternatives 


“His position, should he elect a joint 


and survivor income, would be oily 
slightly less favorable. This election 


would guarantee him an annual income 
of $18,258, of which 45.3% is exempt 
from United States income tax. 

“A transfer of capital assets into life 
insurance always shows a clear-cut ad 
vantage in event of death. Under pres- 
ent conditions with regard to income 
taxes, investment yields, etc., it can also 
be arranged to show a clear-cut advan- 
tage in case the prospect lives to retire- 
ment age. This is true because the cur- 
rent net income (gross income less the 
highest bracket of Federal income tax 
applicable) is a very small sacrifice. The 
annuity income, available later from the 
cash value and accumulated dividends, 
usually is 6% or better, and a large por- 
tion is exempt from the income tax. 

“In short, a small sacrifice now brings 
big advantages later, live or die. Detter 
still, these advantages accrue automatic- 
ally, protecting your prospect against the 
possibility that time may dim his busi- 
ness judgment! 

“The capitalist market is a_ profitable 
one for the life underwriter who can 
intelligently and with clarity present 
these principles to the capitalist and thus 
assist him in keeping intact his estate 
through the transfer of a portion of his 
assets into life insurance.” 
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PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


WAR BONDS FOR THE QUICK VICTORY & LIFE INSURANCE FOR THE LONG PULL 
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They're new—but NOT different. For something new and different, 
investigate Security Mutual’s combination Life and ESSENTIAL DIS- 
ABILITY package (disability paid longer than under the usual plans). 
It will pay you to inquire about this modern policy. Sample contracts 


end complete details on request. 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1886 


Binghamton, New York 


FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 
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Federal Life Redonts 
Substantial Increases 


IN FORCE UP 9% 


Assets and Excess Security to Policy- 
holders Rise Significantly, Presi- 
dent Cavanaugh Reveals 


OVER 1941 








Federal Life of Chicago added s:b- 
stantially to its insurance in force, as- 
sets and other significant items during 
1942, according to the report submitted 
by L. D. Cavanaugh, president, at the 
annual meeting of stockholders and di- 
rectors. 

“There was a gain in life insurance 
in force amounting to $7,306,000, or 9% 
over the previous year,” Mr. Cavanaugh 
explained. “Assets increased $1,079,000 
representing an increase of over 5% for 
the year. Excess security to policyhold- 
ers, which includes capital, surplus, and 
contingency reserves increased to $1,- 
639,960, an increase for the year of 
$105,000. 

“This increase in excess security to 
policyholders reflects but a part of the 
actual earnings of the company during 
the vear, an additional amount of ap- 
proximately $175,000 being used to in- 
crease reserve standards and to reduce 
the book value of the home office prop- 
erty which heretofore has been carried 
at a conservative figure. 


Investment Yield 


‘During 1942 policyholders demon- 
strated their faith and confidence in the 
company by the most favorable per- 
sistency record of the last ten-year pe- 
riod. Another factor of more than pass- 
ing interest is the net rate earned on 
the company’s invested assets. The 
problem of a satisfactory investment out- 
let continued to be a major one during 
1942 as the offerings of satisfactory in- 
vestments for life insurance companies 
at a reasonable interest rate became 
more and more difficult. Many com- 
panies, including the Federal, made sub- 
stantial investments in Government 
Bonds which, at the maximum interest 
rate of 21%4%, naturally has had its ef- 
fect on the average net rate earned for 
the vear. 

“However, I am happy to be able to 
report that our net rate of interest 
earned for 1942 did not fall below the 
1941 rate—the increase in farm rentals 
being the most important single factor 
in maintaining a favorable interest earn- 
ing during the past year.” 

At the annual meeting of the direc- 
tors all present officers were reelected 
and the following promotions made: 

Herbert Jensen, who has been asso- 
ciated with the company for more than 
eighteen years, was elected assistant sec- 
retary. Harry S. MacNamara, Kenneth 
L. Merley and Sheldon E. Kirchman 
were elected assistant general counsel. 
Herbert J. Wurtz was elected statis- 
tician. William E. Riddering, account- 
ant, life department, and E. Schroeder, 
accountant, health and accident depart- 
ment 





OCCIDENTAL LIFE REPORT 
Benefits Paid in 1942 Largest in Com- 
pany’s History, Vice-President 
Clarke Reveals 
Total benefits paid to policyholders 
ot Occidental Life of California in 1942 
amounted to $8,870,717, the largest in 
the history of the company, Executive 
Vice-President Dwight L. Clarke has 
reported in a preliminary review of the 
company’s activity during the year. The 
Increase in the company’s insurance in 
lorce was the second largest since the 
company was founded, amounting to 
$101058,122, Total in force at the end 

or the year was $733,316,847. 

tal assets reached a new high of 
“~ 61,238, making the increase during 
1942 more than $9,828,000. Total acci- 
dent and health premiums collected 
during 1942 were $2,119,861—an increase 
ore than 40% over the preceding 
year. New Ordinary life business paid 
'or during the year totaled $70,233,921. 





Florence E. Lorf, Schauer 


Agency, Led Penn Women 
Florence E. Lorf, Bill A. Schauer agen- 
cy, Detroit, was the Penn Mutual’s No. 1 
She qualified 


woman producer for 1942. 














| FLORENCE E. LORF 


os ee 





for the 
with a total production of $258,694, on 


Quarter Million Dollar Club, 


lives. Her average pre- 
mium per case runs between $150 and 
$200. She has been a Penn Mutual 
agent for fifteen years. 

Of her sales, three-quarters are made 
to men. She has had especially good 
results recently working with specialists 
and technicians such as tool designers 
and lathe engineers. 

Sales are usually made during eve- 
nings, and to war workers, in the indus- 
trial market. Always makes appoint- 
ments by telephone; she always had the 
applicant’s wife present, participating in 
the interview. 

She has been successful, too, in pro- 
viding insurance for mortgage cancela- 
tion purposes, selling retirement income 
plus the convertible income rider. 

Miss Lorf has not worked much in 
the so-called women’s market, although 
she plans to spend more of her time in 
1943 in that field, especially using it as 
a collateral market. 


seventy-three 


She believes that more mortgage cov- 
erage life insurance should be sold to 
women. She says that in Detroit are 
many women who are now buying homes 
and sharing them with the family or with 
close friends, and she regards that fact 
as too often overlooked. In her experi- 
ence, she says, the idea is particularly 
interesting to women. 











PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 











Everett L. Smith of Equitable Society's 


Albany agency ended 1942 with a record 
of five hundred 
weeks 
life a week. 


fi fty consecutive 


insured at least a 


and 
in which he 





TRACK — 
ALWAYS 





ON THE RIGHT 


The Lincoln National Life “Sales-Kit” 
system keeps sales efforts on the track. 


Each kit contains market analyses, 


and approaches. These kits cover a wide 
variety of subjects including business 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


Fort Wayne 


others. 


prospecting hints, sales talks, direct mail, 





Geared To Help Its Fieldmen 





insurance, Educational insurance, Mort- 
gage Redemption insurance, insurance 
for women, Low Cost insurance, and 


They help LNL men sell with maxi- 
mum efficiency. 


COMPANY 


Indiana 
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\lanpower Analysis 


(Continued from Page 4) 


crease of life insurance and policies in 
force. Further reduction, of course, would 
handicap us substantially but, if necessary, 
we believe that we would be able to oper- 
ate with a further reduction of 3 in this 
lepartment, bringing us to a number of 
24, which would be 66% of our former 
complement. Reduction beyond this point 
would cause utter and complete confusion 
as well as unquestionable resignations of 


additional clerks because of severe over- 
wi rk 
Service Agents 
lor the five year period prior to 1940, 


the average number of full-time agents in 
this organization were 68. Our _ present 
number of full-time agents, and, incident- 
ally, that is the only type of agent with 
whom we contract other than brokers, is 
30, consisting of 16 men and 14 women. 
Those who have left have left for either 
enlistment in the armed services or in de- 
fense industries. Of the 16 men who are 
now with us, we expect that at least two 
will leave shortly to enter military service. 
Of the number of agents totalling 30, six 


are new since 1940—putting it another 
way, where our full-time agents shrank 
from 68 to 24, we replaced 6, the shrink- 


age, therefore, is in excess of 50%. It is 
the duty of these agents to service not 
only their own policyholders but so-called 
orphan policyholders of this office. Orphan 
policyholders are defined as company pol- 
icyholders of agents who are no longer in 
the life insurance business. Responsibil- 
ity for the service of such policyholders 
— not carry with it any financial reward 
iatever other than possible by-products 
hee might be derived from new sales. 

We have in this agency a total of ap- 
proximately 15,000 orphan policyholders 
whose total insurance amounts to approxi 
mately $60,000,000. These are distributed 
quite evenly to our service agents. 

The reduction in the gasoline allotment 
alone has naturally resulted in a consider- 
able increase in the amount of agency 
correspondence thereby increasing the work 
required of the agency stenographic and 
secretarial services due to the inability of 
the service agent to make the necessary 
calls on the orphan policyholder. 

Record of Present Service Agents 


The record of our present number of 


service agents is as follows: 
Insurance 
Dat Contract Live In Force 
Jul 2 ee 120 $ 780,000 
BAG, “ROBE ok bo K5s.0e basen 250 390,000 
Mees, IVES. wissen Se sie tote 530) 1,600,000 
June, 1925 eke vaae weds oon 180 1,100,000 
January, 1934 . 200 1,000,000 
March, 1925 ..... 300 3,000,000 
Or ee | 400 2,400,000 
lune, 1932 200 1,000,000 
ie, A rarer 260 1,180,000 
ee ee  } 260 1,500,000 
December, 1933 230 540,000 
Oe > é: : sh 1,000 3,000,000 
December, 1935 ........ are 300 590,000 
A | Pe eee er er 340) 1,175,000 
April, 1941 ..... 70 220,000 
August, 1925 ......... 400 4,000,000 
ee eee 80 574,000 
LS >)! ees 130 340,000 
November, 1933 ........... 100 700,000 
ae rere 400 1,750,000 
oe) ne 170 850,000 
Ceetonet. S908) ooiscciwcrdaus 145 ,000,000 
February, 1932 ............. 350 ,600,000 


1 

a 1 
December, 1935 ......... ; 155 1,100,000 

5 l 

l 


A 7 ,400,000 
aE > Se “ 180 .250,000 
November, 1924 ............ 60 795,000 
October, 1941 ' 656-6 new 
NS |, Se rae new 

\ further reduction in our service 
igents, Of course, is -possible but should 
not be considered to the slightest degree 
with an agent who has 100 or more lives 


of his own. 

In addition to the servicing of life in- 
surance, a large proportion of these serv- 
ice agents operate a general insurance 
business so that their value to the insur- 
ing public is even greater than shown by 
their activities in this organization. 

“Service” Defined 

The word “service” to policyholders has 
been mentioned quite frequently and it 
might be well to indicate these services 
which are performed by the members of 
this organization. They are as follows: 

The constant prompting in regard to premium 
payments inasmuch as a very large percentage 
of policyholders are constant delinquents in this 
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and furthermore, we do it because it is 
considered to be an agent’s first responsibility 
that his client’s life insurance coverage be not 
jeopardized by permitting the contract to lapse 
due to non-payment of premium. 

The changing of policies to suit the changed 
needs of the policyholder. 

Changing the beneficiaries on 
family conditions warrant. 

Planning for and the preparation of option 
settlements. In this agency, this averages to 
involve between $30,000,000 and $40,000,000 of 
insurance annuz ally. 

Planning of insurance programs to supplement 
old age social security benefits. 

Arranging for death benefits to take care of 
all of the needs of beneficiaries, as well as to 
provide adequately for estate tax requirements, 

Prompt settlement of death claims, which in- 
cludes the counselling of beneficiaries as to the 
most appropriate use of the funds, assuming that 
this had not been previously arranged by the 
insured, 

Aiding the policyholder in keeping his con- 
tract up to date by having endorsed upon it 
special and new options allowed by the company. 

Counselling — all policyholders entering the 
armed forces as to how the maintenance of their 
premiums can best be provided for. 

o assist in the prompt effecting of 
when required. 

To advise the company at 
in addresses. 

To aid change of names of the insured in 
contracts where marriage has caused the change 
of name, as well as beneficiary. 


respect, 


contracts as 


loans, 


all times of change 


This is but a sample of the daily routine 
of the service agent with the policyholder. 

The management is responsible for the 
efficient operation of the personnel under 
them. It is their duty to see that the 
various services for which the company 
has contracted is promptly and effectively 


carried out; to collect the premium in- 
come for the company’s account, seeing to 
it that the clerical staff maintain an ac- 
curate record of account; maintain con- 
stant home office communications on all 
non-routine matters and unusual situations 
involving personnel, finances and services 

In addition, their duty is to carry on 
the usual business functions of maintain- 
ing of quarters, heat, light, supplies, and 
payment of salaries, and maintain accurate 
books of account in the matter of wages 
and hours, and to see to it that the com- 
pany’s prestige is maintained in a good 
manner. 

Management Personnel 

Our management personnel in 1939 was 
as follows: 

1-2-3. General agents. 

4-5. Associate general agents. 

6. Cashier. 

7-8-9-10. Supervisors. 

Defining Nos. 4 and 5, one is a woman 
in charge of the women’s service agents, 
the other, a man in charge of the broker- 
age department and of all services per- 
taining to brokers. 

No. 6 is titular head of the cashier’s 
department and carries the full responsi- 
bility of the entire personnel. 

Nos. 7-8-9-10. Four supervisors to as- 
sist the service agents in the execution of 
their duties. 

Since 1939, Nos. 


consisting of 


7-8-9, 


ADVANCE SAMUEL S. HALL, ir, 





Made Financial ‘Whew: President, 
England Mutual; Long Career i, 
Investment World 
New England Mutual Life anno: jces 
the election of Samuel S. Hall, |:, as 
financial vice-president, following th an- 
nual meeting of the company. He j ined 
New England Mutual as financial <: cre- 
tary three years ago, coming to B.ston 
from New York, where he had jbeen 
senior investment officer of the Carnegie 
Corporation, Teachers Insurance & An- 
nuity Association, Carnegie Institiiie oj 
Washington, and. the Carnegie Endow- 

ment Fund. 


Mr. Hall was graduated from Harvard 
College in 1915, and during the following 
two years continued his studies at the 
Harvard Law School, leaving to enter 
the service in 1917. He began his twen- 
ty-year association with the Carnegie 
Foundation after the first World War. 





three supervisors, have been eliminated 
and their work taken over by general 
agents and Nos. 4 and 5. 

To recapitulate, in 1939 our organization 
consisted of 109 people. At the present 
time, it consists of 64.- To put it another 
way, we are now operating on a basis of 
60% of our 1939 personnel. 
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One of a series— 
Giving facts about 
the Fidelity. 








seeee 





well as my policyholder. 


amount of insurance. At his widow’s 


needed. 


HAD ALL HE NEEDED 


A Fidelity manager writes: 


ran across a case I hate to destroy. This man became my friend as 
He died recently leaving a substantial 


for her. 


“Here is an old letter telling me he had all the insurance he 
Here is the Lead card answering a later mailing. 
are the data sheets made when I called. Here are the forms on the 
policies I sold then and later. 


“Here is the letter from his widow asking me to help close up 
his affairs and the correspondence about his insurance. Truly the 
Lead Service gets the credit for this business over the years as well 
as the friendship which grew from it. 
should understand what the Fidelity Lead Service can do for them.” 


Fidelity’s Lead Service has been creating profitable business 
opportunities for its agents for twenty-seven years and has placed 
millions of dollars of business on the books to their credit. 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT, PRESIDENT : 


“Cleaning up some old files | 


request I handled all of it 


Here 


New men in the business 
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Heppenheimer to Retire 
As Colonial Life Head 


SUCCESSOR CHOICE MARCH 4 





Retiring President, a Company Founder, 
Held Office 37 Years; New Directors 
Added 

Ernest J. Heppenheimer, president of 
Colonial Life, announced his intention to 
‘ire because of ill health at the annual 
etockholders’ meeting in Jersey City 
February 15. Date of his retirement and 
choice of his successor awaits the or- 
anization meeting of the board of di- 
-ectors scheduled for Thursday, March 4. 
\ founder of the company, an official 
for forty-six years and president for 
thirty-seven, Judge Heppenheimer has 
heen a primary force in the expansion 
of Colonial Life to its present size, with 
assets exceeding $24,000,000. 

Four new directors were elected at the 
stockholders’ meeting. They are: Fred- 
erick G. Baumann, president, Edward W. 
Berger and Brother; Richard Douglas 
Nelson, The Sperry Corporation; George 
F. Perkins, Jr., vice-president, Perkins & 
Squier Corp., and Mark A. Sullivan, 
counselor at law. 

Many significant’ items in Colonial’s 
financial statement moved to new highs 
during 1942, it was revealed. Among 
them are income, which amounted to 
$6,300,666; assets which at the year-end 
totaled $24,279,330. and insurance in force 
which reached $142,905,331. 

Directors reelected are: George R. 
Beach, president, Provident Institution 
for Savings, Jersey City; L. Frederick 
Bruce, vice-president, Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co.; Richard B. Evans, 
second vice-president; Arthur L. Fagan, 
treasurer, The Jersey Observer; William 
R. Gannon, counsel; Ernest J. Heppen- 
heimer, president; William C. Heppen- 
heimer, Jr., retired, and J. Emil Wal- 
scheid, counselor at law. The three di- 
rectors appointed by the Chancellor, ac- 
cording to law, and who are policyholders 
but not stockholders, are: Howard R. 
Cruse, counselor at law; Walter P. 
Gardner, trustee, Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, and Jacob Kraus, Jr., vice- 
president, Central Home Trust Company 
of Elizabeth. 


DEPOSITED SECURITIES TAX 


rt 


re 








Sun Life Counsel Argues in Kentucky 
Case That Home Office 
Is “Situs.” 

Kentucky law has specifically fixed the 
“situs” of securities deposited by insur- 
ance companies at the home office, Wil- 
liam Marshall Bullitt, counsel for Sun 
Life of Canada, asserted before the 
Court of Appeals in Frankfort on Febru- 
ary 9. The point at issue is whether the 
company should pay the fifty-cents-per- 
liundred-dollars tax on its $1,500,000 polli- 
cies-security deposit in the state. Orig- 
inating in 1929, the tax collectors’ claim 
now exceeds $100,000. 

For the state, J. J. Leary, tax collec- 
tor, had argued that the securities, held 
by a Louisville bank as trustee, had ac- 
iulred a business “situs” in Kentucky 
id therefore were taxable like any other 

perty there. In rebuttal, Mr. Bullitt 

crted also that since the state does 
lot tax such securities of companies 
miciled within its borders, taxation of 
non-resident concern would be dis- 
ninatory. The case had come up on 
peal from the circuit court which had 
ruled against collection. 





NEW SON TO ALBERT MEHRBACH 

_ Albert Mehrbach, Jr., brokerage as- 
‘stant in the Eubank agency of The 
Pradential, New York, has a new son, 
Dorn recently at Mountainside Hos- 
Htal, Montclair, N. J. The Mehrbachs 
live in Verona. 





NEWARK LEADS MFRS. LIFE 
‘he Newark agency of Manufacturers 
Lite of Canada once again led all those 

the company in percentage of allot 
it obtained. Paid business of New- 
ark branch, of which J. Stanley Dey is 
Manager, amounted to 323%. 


1 





as general agent for San Francisco and 
vicinity. Mr. Starbuck began his insur- 
ance career in 1925 and several years 
later became associated with the Wells 
Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co., where 
he soon became head of the insurance 
trust department. He is a graduate of 
the University of Chicago and has been 
active in the Association of Life Un- 
derwriters as well as various civic or- 
ganizations. 

Provident Mutual opened its San Fran- 
cisco agency in 1902. Today the agency 
has $26,000,000 of life insurance in force 
on the lives of nearly 5,000 policy owners. 











WHEELER LED UNION CENTRAL 

E. C. Wheeler, Chas. B. Knight agen- 
cy, Union Central, New York, led all 
agents of the company in production last 
year, paying for $929,614. He thus be- 
comes president of its top agency club. 
Sid Merean, Cincinnati, stood No. 2 in 
production. 








ELWOOD T. STARBUCK 





Provident Mutual Life has announced 
the appointment of Elwood T. Starbuck 


WHO IS ESSENTIAL? 


No ONE is essential in the particular. 


There is a healthy rivalry throughout America to make the maximum 
contribution in the war. As is natural, some individuals, some groups, 
some businesses feel that they are more important and are contributing 
more than others. Fortunately, in any larger sense it is not necessary to 
pass judgment on this friendly competition. This is a total war and the 
essence of a total war is that every one is in it and must help. Millions 
Other millions are producing war 











are engaged in the armed services. 
material. Still others are growing food. 


> 


The contribution of the “indirect producer,” whether it is a housewife 
conserving her food and gasoline, a banker raising war funds, or an insur- 
ance company buying Government bonds and building civilian morale, is 
a vital part of the total effort. The life insurance companies, their staffs 
in the home office, and their well-trained field men are doing their share 
as good citizens. 

They could not do less and they would not claim more. 


Collectively we are all essential to achieve complete victory and enduring 
peace. 





SEVENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 
DECEMBER 31, 1942 


Assets . F , 2 : % 352,781,251 
Reserves and other liabilities 330,518,787 
Contingency funds 6,629,000 
Capital and surplus 15,633,464 





$ 48,691,912 
7,029,333 
76,133,497 


Life insurance premium income 
Accident insurance premium income 
Total income AS gy 





New paid life insurance — gain over previous 
year 87.7% . ? : ‘ 


- ; : : $ 417,857,642 
Life insurance in force December 31 


1,477,370,615 





Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries: 
Stee. es 
Since organization 


$ 27,167,506 
408,442,632 











Connecticut Genera 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Life Insurance, Accident and Health Insurance, 
Salary Allotment Insurance and Annuities, All 
Forms of Group Insurance, and Group Annuities. 








Prentice-Hall Book 
Gives 150 Tax Answers 


INCOME, ESTATE, INHERITANCE 





Individual Treatment Given to Insurance 
Includes Many Advantages Under 
Tax Regulations 





Because of its social value as well as 
for other reasons insurance has always 
received individual treatment under tax 
statutes. These and other angles of the 
tax situation are discussed by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., in the January, 1943, edition 
of Taxation Affecting Life Insurance, 
with special reference to the Federal In- 
come, Gift and Estate Tax laws and to 
Inheritance and Estate Tax laws of the 
various states. 

Prentice-Hall says the special treat- 
ment given to insurance includes (1) In- 
come tax exemption of amounts paid by 
reason of insured’s death, except where 
the policy has been the subject of a sale 
or transfer for value. 

(2) Partial income tax exemption of 
annuitv payments (or payments on En- 
dowment contracts under an annuity set- 
tlement elected before maturity). 

The exemption applies to the amount 
of the annual payment in excess of 3% 
of the cost of the contract. Full tax- 
ability of the annual payments is delayed 
until the annuitant has received a total 
tax-free amount equal to the cost of the 
contract. 

; (3) Preferred treatment of employes’ 
insurance under the salary stabilization 
law. j 

Some Questions 


The booklet asks and answers 150 
questions. Some questions follow: 

Are proceeds received upon the death of an 
insured taxable income to a beneficiary? 

How are installment payments of proceeds 
taxed? 

How is interest received by beneficiaries on 
proceeds left on deposit treated? 

How are family income policies taxed? 

Where a corporation is the beneficiary, are th« 
proceeds of life insurance exempt from income 
tax? 

How are insurance proceeds payable to an 
assignee for a valuable consideration taxedr 

To whom are proceeds of an insurance policy 
on the life of a partner, assigned to a partner 
shin for valuable consideration, taxed? 

How are the proceeds of an Endowment policy 
that matures or is surrendered during the life 
of the insured taxed, if the proceeds are left 
with the insurance company at interest? 


BIDS LIFE MEN MAKE HAY NOW 


Enoch Tells Pittsburgh CLU Pension 
Trust Selling Will Toughen as 
Boom Eases 
Underwriters selling pension trusts 
should make the most of the current 
market, E. Ellsworth Enoch, CLU, west- 
ern Pennsylvania supervisor of Aetna 
Life, told members of Pittsburgh Chap- 
ter, American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters, at a recent meeting in the 
local offices of Mutual Life of New 
York. A panel discussion was led by 
Max Stevenson, Berkshire Life; Dan 
Hooton, Tohn Hancock; Reg Koehler, 
Mutual Benefit; Ed Covle, Massachu 
setts Mutual, and John Pfiel, Equitable 

Society. 

“A year ago,” Mr. Enoch explained, 
“this form of Group insurance was more 
or less a gamble, and even today, with 
the blessings of the Government, the 
surface has hardly been scratched. Later, 
and no one knows how soon, there may 
be a considerable increase in rates and 
when that time comes, pension trust in- 
surance will be much harder to under 
write. Now with industrial plants at the 
peak of production and employment, is 
the time to sell.” 








GAS RATIONING FEATURE 


Three full pages in the current Dart- 
nell Sales Service bulletin on methods 
of “selling despite gas rationing” are 
devoted to Northwestern National Life 
of Minneapolis. The spread features the 
company’s new direct mail letter No. 26, 
designed to help the agent arrange defi 
nite interviews in advance, as a typical 
prize winning suggestion submitted by 
one of the company’s agents in response 
to its offer of awards for practical ride- 
sharing ideas. 
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HEARD on the WAY 








Harvey Thomas, who for some years 
was advertising manager of The P ruden- 
tial, died on January 31, and the funeral 
was on February 2 at his boyhood home, 
Mount Holiy, N. J. In poor health for 
the last ten years he spent most of his 
days in that period in he spitals in the 
South. His son is in the newspaper 
business, and his daughter, Katherine is 
with The Prudential. 

Mr. Thomas had a striking newspaper 
experience in the early part of his career. 
\ forceful and courageous writer, he 
ran a daily paper in Atlantic City. It 
was a crusading journal which put the 
calcium light on public officials who were 
derelict in their duties and responsibili- 
ties. At one time he was legislative 
correspondent in Trenton for the New- 
ark News. He quit the newspaper busi- 
ro with The Prudential, and after 
serving that company some years he re- 
signed and returned to the newspaper 
business in the South. 


ness to g 


Mr. Thomas was one of the few men 
who have read an obituary notice of 
themselves in the daily papers. When 
he left The Prudential he went to the 
Northwest and shortly thereafter an er- 
roneous report of his death reached the 
Newark papers, with the result that they 
printed half a column of his career. 


When O. J. Arnold, president of 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis, was 
in town last week broadcasting in a 
forum at Town Hall on Social Security, 
he was guest of some insurance men at 
the Links Club. Among those present 
were Leroy A. Lincoln, president Metro- 
politan Life; Alexander E. Patterson and 
Julian S. Myrick, vice-presidents of Mu- 
tual Life; Holgar J. Johnson, president 
Institute of Life Insurance; and William 
} Gahan. vice-president Equitable So- 
city 

\ll those at the 
broadcast. 


dinner attended the 


William 


msurance 


Marshall Bullitt, famed life 
lawyer, has reached the age 
of 70 and is working just as dynamically 
as he ever did. One of country’s finest 
intellects, he was at one time Solicitor 
General of the United States. One of 
the most noted of his cases was an action 
brought by a policyholder relative to 
dividends in which the amount at issue 
apparently involved than $10, but 
the decision affected millions of dollars 
of dividends. 

Mr. Bullitt 


corps. 


less 


has a son in the tank 


has been is- 
Life offices 
Sir Wil- 


Insurance 


The following statement 
sued by British Industrial 
relative to a statement made by 
liam Beveridge in his Social 
report: 

“Sir William Beveridge in dealing 
the State funeral grant which he 
should be included in the 
security plan, states in his report that 
the administrative would be about 
6d. in the £ compared with 7s. 6d. in 
the £ which he puts as the present cost 
of all the industrial life offices taken 
together. This appears to have led the 
public to assume that Sir William con- 
tends that the business of industrial as- 
surance as a whole (and not only the 
funeral grant) could be conducted at 6d. 
in the £ But Sir William does not, nor 
could he claim any such thing. 

“The offices do not agree that the cost 
is 7s. 6d. in the £ Sir William has ar- 
rived at this figure by including in the 
cost such items as income tax and divi- 
dends, but he has excluded from the 
income side of the account interest on 
the investments which form the reserves 
held by the offices for the policyholders. 
If Sir William had taken this very im- 
portant item of interest into account the 
resulting cost would be nothing ap- 
proaching 7s. 6d. in the £. 

“It stands to reason that if the 


with 
pro- 
social 


poses 


cost 


home 


provided by the industrial life 
offices through collectors is eliminated, 
and if everybody in the country is com- 
pelled to pay the premium for a funeral 
grant by means of a stamp and no home 
service whatever is provided, the admin- 
istrative cost of such a benefit should 
be low. Funeral expense policies, how- 
ever, constitute only a small proportion 
of the business at present transacted by 
the industrial life offices, and experience 
has shown that the home service which 
these offices provide is essential for the 
proper conduct of the business as a 
whole. 

“In addition to the compulsory State 
funeral grant, Sir William proposes that 
all- voluntary industrial life assurance 
business should be conducted by an in- 
dustrial assurance board employing col- 
lectors and the industrial life offices 
maintain that if the board is to provide 
the same services (including collecting 
premiums and paying claims) as are now 
provided by the offices the board would 
not be able to conduct its business at a 
lower cost than that at present incurred 
by the leading offices.” 


service 


Robert C. Knox, general agent in Con- 
necticut for Aetna Life, who celebrated 
his fiftieth anniversary with that organi- 
zation recently, was the donor, along 
with Mrs. Knox and their family, of a 
contribution to cover a wing in the new 
maternity building of Hartford Hospital, 
it was revealed by the institution a few 
weeks ago. The gift, in memory of Mrs. 
John G. Parsons, a sister of Mr. Knox’s 
father, provides for seven rooms and 
nursery with open porch. 

Uncle Francis. 


HEADS ‘BUFFALO CASHIERS 
Edward F. Janner has been 
president of the newly-formed Buffalo 
Life Agency Cashiers’ Association. Other 
officers are: Vice-president, Miss Louise 
Marie Armbruster; secretary, Miss Clara 
Haarmeyer, and treasurer, John H. Cary. 
The group will hold a meeting March 9. 


EQUITABLE, IA., DIVIDENDS 
The present dividend scale of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa will be continued 


through 1943, 


elected 














IS THERE A FELLOW? 


Is there a fellow, not too young and not too old, who wants to go places 
in the Life Insurance business? We are looking for such a Supervisor 
to do Brokerage work. If he does a good job, he will have the oppor- 
tunity to become a General Agent with a Company that selects General 
Agents from their own organization. 
this Agency have been appointed General Agents. 
wire, aggressive and ambitious, this is your opportunity. 
full commissions on personal business. 
1457, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York. 





A number of Supervisors from 
If you are a live- 
Salary and 
Reply (in confidence) to Box 

















Union Mutual Appointee 


LEIWANT, CLU 


Sidney E. Leiwant, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed Seed ae manager of the Union 
Mutual Life, New York City, midtown 
branch. He has had considerable ex- 
perience both in New York City and 
Connecticut where he was manager ot 
the company’s New Haven agency. He 
is a graduate of the University of Ala- 
bama and comes from an insurance fam- 
ily. His successor in New Haven has 

not vet been appointed. 


SIDNEY E. 








Connecticut Mutual Has Night Shift 


Part of the Connecticut Mutual’s bat- 
tery of tabulating machines on which 
policyholders’ reserves and _ dividends, 
mortality and other statistical informa- 
tion are calculated, have been released 
to the Government and are now busy 
helping Uncle Sam in the multitude of 
tabulating and statistical jobs which the 
war has made necessary. 


In order to maintain service to policy- 
holders it has become necessary to keep 
the remaining machines in Connecticut 
Mutual’s home office running both day 
and night, and a “night shift” of regular 
operators now are on duty from mid- 
night to 8:00 A. M. The picture shows 
the night shift at their machines toward 
the end of their “day’s” work, 7:15 A. M. 


TUNMORE AGENCY MOVES 


Paid-For Business Volume in 1942 Tops 
Preceding Year by Good 
Margin 

Provident Mutual Life’s  Tuniore 
agency, New York City, has moved from 
100 East Forty-second Street to the | 
coln Building, 60 East Forty-se 
Street. Removal had to be made 
cause the Government has taken over 
the floor at the former address on which; 
the agency had its offices. 

Meanwhile John Tunmore, general 
agent, reports that the agency’s paid-for 
business in 1942 exceeded that of the 
previous year by an appreciable marvin. 
This was achieved despite the fact that 
40% of the agency’s regular producers 
are in the armed services. 





CCCIDENTAL APPOINTS ADAMS 


Makes Him General Agent at Cedar 
Rapids Following Experience With 
Northwestern National 
Arthur H. Adams has been named ven 
eral agent at Cedar Rapids, Ia., by Occi- 
dental Life of California, according to 
an announcement by V. H. Jenkins, vice- 

president. 

To accept the appointment, Mr. 
has resigned his position as general 
agent for Illinois Bankers Life. Previ 
ously he had been assistant manager in 
Nebraska for Northwestern National. 
For eight years he was sunervisor for 
the Aetna Life agency in Omaha. He 
taught for some years after taking post- 
graduate work at the University of 
Omaha, He was graduated from Simp- 
son College. 


Adams 





AMERICAN MUTUAL PARLEY 

Twenty general agents of American 
Mutual Life participated in a two-day 
conference in Des Moines recently wit a 
discussion of agency plans for 1943 
feature. Among the speakers were Dr. 
E. B. Mountain, president of the com 
pany; H. S. McConachie, vice-president 
and superintendent of agents; K. C. 
Klein, agency secretary and conserva- 
tion manager; B. R. Merrill, Jr, agency 
supervisor; W. C. Ellis, assistant direc- 
tor of sales service, and E. Monson, 
manager of the underwriting division. 
At a meeting of the general agents’ ad- 
visory council os the day preceding, R. 
M. Threlkeld, of Cedar Rapids, la, 
was elected oo and F. D. Schwen- 
gel of Davenport, secretary. 


ROBERTS, SPEICHER, SPEAK 


Roy Ray Roberts, trustee of the 
tional Association of Life Underwrit: 
and general agent at Los Angeles 
State Mutual Life, discussed the im 
tance of education for the life um 
writer in war time at a luncheon n 
ing of the Life Insurance Ge: 
Agents and Managers Associatio1 
Northern New Jersey in Newark 
cently. Paul Speicher, managing ¢ 
of Insurance Research and Review 
discussed the same subject. Both 
lined the education course sponsoré 
Life Underwriters Association of N 
ern New Jersey which will start in 3 
ark on February 26. 


In the wid year life agents hav 
up war bond purchase plans for 3! 
workers daily, Institute of Life Insut 
has computed. Average daily amou! 
sales and pledges was $5,500,000. 
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Brooklyn Life Mers., 
Hold Timely Session 


DISCUSS BROKERS, MORALE 





Hear Carl E. Haas, Union Central, and 
Noel D. Maxcy, Equitable So- 
ciety, on Outlook 





rooklyn Life Managers Association 
its monthly luncheon meeting on 
\Vednesday, February 17, with timely 


and useful discussions by Carl E. Haas, 
Union Central, and Noel D. Maxcy, 
Eauitable Society, as the feature. “The 
Outlook for Brokerage Business” was 
Mr. Haas’ topic. Mr. Maxcy 
“Maintenance of Morale Among Agents.” 

Gibson Lewis, . ae grag Mutual, 
was chairman. Daniel Quinn, Pru- 
dential, presided. 

e meeting was halted by President 
Ouinn at the outset, while tribute was 
paid to Jack Warshauer, Guardian Life, 
in recognition of his new status as a 
erandfather. A son, Frederic Robert, 
had been born to Doctor and Mrs. Harry 
Joseph. Dr. Joseph is an officer in the 
\rmv Medical Corps. 


discussed 


In his discussion of the outlook for 
brokerage business, Mr. Haas pointed 
out that there are now many brokers 
who have built up a good volume of 


business and many faithful clients in 
the fire and auto lines but who recently 
have been standing by while their busi- 
ness in these lines has dwindled. Less- 
ening commercial inventories, he ex- 
sisined have been whittling away the 
fire business. What has happened in 
the auto line needs no laboring. 
Life Must Be Sold 

The task of helping such brokers 
utilize their acquaintance, build up a 
sizeable life business, is not an easy 
one, Mr. Haas admitted. For life, un- 
like much auto or fire, is a commodity 
that must be sold. In life, it’s not a 
case merely of “come down here and 
write me some fire insurance.” The life 
man nearly always has to take the ini- 
tiative, work hard to make the sale. 

Moreover, such brokers, he added, tend 
as a result of their experience during 
the past year to be pessimistic. They 
have to be shown that life business, for 
the right man, is there. That can be 
done if the true life picture is vividly 
outlined. For one thing, he pointed out, 
there is a compelling argument in the 
tact that there are more than seventeen 
billions of national income, net, avail- 
able for such things as life insurance 
this he Contrast this with the esti- 
mated five hundred million in premiums 
irom new business received annually by 
the life companies and one has an in- 
viting picture, 

In a general discussion of Mr. Haas’ 
topic many practical suggestions were 
evoked, particularly in connection with 
the question of a contract for the broker, 
if any. Contributing to this phase of 
hi meets were Jack Warshauer; Gil- 
bert V. Austin, Aetna; Noel D. Maxcy; 
Ley Sw eingarten, Fidelity Mutual, and 
Gibson Lewis. 


Source of Enthusiasm 


his discussion of morale mainte- 
nance among agents in these times, Mr. 
M cy explained that confidence in and 
entusiasm for the life business stems, 
as always, from the manager or general 
agciit—the head of the organization. And 
no great achievement, he pointed 
ou’, jor the organization head to work 
up 4 contagious enthusiasm when busi- 
ness volume is large, sales easy. The 
rea’ test is when things don’t look so 


‘ood antidote to uncertainty, he in- 
‘ted, is development of a healthy se- 

ity in appraising one’s environment. 
In ‘he daily news » he pointed out, one 
find items encouraging as well as 

‘sing. The art lies in proper eval- 
n, perspective. If that is sound, the 
nization head will be buoyant, his 
isiasm will pass on automatically 
s subordinates in the field. 


Contributing to Mr. Maxcy’s topic 





Mutual Life Names Johnson 


Manager at Indianapolis 
Grant O. Q. Johnson, CLU, of Omaha, 


has been appointed manager of the Mu- 


tual Life of New York agency at In- 
dianapolis, J. Roger Hull, vice-president 
and manager of agencies, has announced. 
Mr. Johnson succeeds G. R. Douglass, 
resigned. 


Since 1938 Mr. Johnson has_ been 
agency organizer at Omaha. He joined 
Mutual Life in 1921 and in 1930 was 


appointed district manager at Hastings, 
Neb. He has achieved membership in 
the company’s National Field Club, com- 
posed of its leading underwriters, many 
times. Mr. Johnson is a director of the 
Omaha Life Underwriters’ Association 
and has been active in civic affairs in 
that community. 





UNION MUTUAL NAMES BARLOW 

Clarence P. Barlow has been appointed 
manager of the Nashua, N. H., agency of 
Union Mutual Life. He succeeds Charles 
N. Cutter, on active duty in the navy. 
Mr. Barlow was born in Vermont and 
has been active in life insurance for 
twenty years. He was for many years 
manager of the Rutland agency for 
Phoenix Mutual. 





were Gibson Lewis; Alfred G. Correll, 
New England Mutual, and Alfred Jo- 
hannsen, Northwestern Mutual. Mr. 
Johannsen pointed out that an impor- 
tant factor in organization morale is the 
personal finance of the agent. If the 
agent is not making both ends meet, 
and it is found impossible to reduce his 
living standards or to raise his business 
volume, then for the good of the or- 
ganization there is one course dictated. 

Among those present were Gilbert V. 
Austin, Aetna; Alfred G. Correll, New 
England Mutual; Alfred Johannsen, 
Northwestern Mutual; Gibson Lewis, 
Massachusetts Mutual; Walter Mc- 
George, Prudential; Harold M. Parker, 
Phoenix Mutual; A. VanCamerik, Met- 
ropolitan; Jack Warshauer, Guardian 
Life; Lewis Weingarten, Fidelity Mu- 
tual; E. Wilkinson, The Travelers; M. 
Warren Benton, Equitable Society, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the association, and 
Daniel J. Quinn, Prudential, association 
president, 
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HALF CENTURY WITH AETNA 





Robert C. Knox, General Agent, Cele- 
brates Fiftieth Anniversary With 
That Organization 

Robert C. Knox, general agent in Con- 
necticut for Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies, celebrated his fiftieth anniversary 
with the Aetna organization on February 
12. More than one hundred employes 
from his office were guests at a dinner 
given by Mr. Knox on Thursday evening, 
February 11. On the following day he 
held a reception at his home for many 
Aetna executives. From business asso- 


ciates and friends he received many 
floral tributes, messages and gifts. 
Mr. Knox was born in South Man- 


chester, Conn., and began his insurance 
career as a clerk in the Hartford office 
of F. A. Griswold, then agent for North- 
western Mutual. In 1893 he began 
writing Aetna accident insurance. When 
Aetna entered the casualty field in 1902, 
Mr. Knox was appointed general agent 
for that department. Later he was made 
ceneral agent for all Aetna’s casualty, 
bonding, fire and marine lines. He has 
served on the executive committee of the 
National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, the Hartford Board of 
Fire Underwriters and the Connecticut 
Board of Casualty Underwriters. 





MINNEAPOLIS BOND DRIVE 

Largely through the efforts of Min- 
neapolis Life Underwriters Association, 
under the chairmanship of Edward H. 
Keating, that community has an unusu- 
ally good record in the purchase of war 
savings bonds on the payroll deduction 
plan. As February opened, approxi- 
mately 166,000 employes, or 83.1% of all 
those in local plants had been signed up 
for deductions. They were taking an 
average of $1849 per month in bonds 
for a grand monthly total of $3,067, 999. 
In war production plants 94% of the 
employes have signed for an average of 
$29.85 monthly. 











MUTUAL TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





HOME OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


Admitted Assets Increased. 


mium reserves Company. 
as the West. 


States. 











“hs Fatlhfiul as Old Fatthful ” 


DURING 1942 


New Paid Business to Insurance in Force... 
Insurance in Force Increased 


Liabilities Increased _............. 
Surplus Increased : 
Average Interest Received on Mortgages... 
Average Interest Received on Bonds... 
Net Yield on Real Estate... 
Net Yield upon Assets as a Whole. ee aes 
Insurance in Force $205,617,511.00... 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE is a purely mutual net level pre- 
It operates in the East as well 


Its Eastern territory includes New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and all of the six New England 


A othing Beller in Life Prsurcance 


FIELD BUILDING 
ILLINOIS 


9.42% 
5.54% 
8.09% 
7.61% 
14.26% 
4.48 7, 
3.43 % 
4.44%, 
3.76 % 























Consulting Actuaries 
Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
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Now in the Navy 





DREVESCRAFT 


THURWIN V. 


Thurwin V. Drevescraft, sales promo- 
tion manager of the Union Mutual Life, 
Portland, Me., reports for active duty 
February 23 with the United States Navy. 
He has been commissioned a Lieutenant 
(jz) USNR, and has been —— to the 
Air Combat Intelligence School, Naval Air 
Station, Quonset, R. 

Mr. Drevescraft joined the staff of the 
Union Mutual in 1941 and was placed in 
charge of the company’s sales promotion, 
advertising and public relations activities. 
A former department store sey he 
came from Minneapolis and St. Paul. Be- 
fore entering the life insurance business 
with the Union Mutual he was advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager of 
Schuneman’s, Inc., St. Paul department 
store, and a partner in a direct mail ad- 
vertising firm in that city. Identified with 
many retail promotions and civic projects 
in Minnesota’s capital city, he served for 
several years as chairman of the promo- 
tion and publicity committee of the St. 


Paul Association of Commerce and as 
president of the Advertising Club of St. 
Paul. 


His interest in civic promotion after 
taking up his new work in Maine led to 
his appointment as chairman of the pub- 
licity committee for the Greater Portland 
United Community and War Chest drive 
last fall. 

He is a member of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association and served on the 
exhibits committee for that organization’s 
annual convention held at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston, in 1941. 

HEAR JOHNSON AND RAMSAY 

Holgar J. Johnson, president of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, addressed 
the members of the Buffalo Life Mana- 
gers Association on Monday night at the 
3uffalo Athletic Club. President Lewis 
C. Slesnick of the Buffalo Life Mana 
gers Association presided. Mr. Slesnick 
is superintendent of Prudential No. 1 
agency, Buffalo. 

John A. Ramsay, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Newark, addressed the 
association’s luncheon meeting. Claude C. 
Jones, general agent, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, Buffalo, introduced Mr. Ramsay. 
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EVERY PART OF LIFE COMPA- 
NIES’ INVESTMENT PORTFOLIO 
AIDS NATION’S WAR EFFORT 
One feature in the annual reports of 
life insurance company presidents which 
is being emphasized more this year than 
ever before has to do with detailed com- 
ment on the dollars which the compa- 
nies have and are investing in industrial 
America as well as the growing sums 
being put into Government bonds. These 
hundreds of millions of dollars are fur- 
nishing a tremendous aid in making it 
possible for this country to step up its 
war effort. There is no part of the 
investment portfolio of the life insur- 
ance companies which is not reflected in 
the industrial side of the nation. It 
means more aeroplanes, more ships, more 
machinery of all kinds, 


guns, more 


greater stimu- 


needed to de- 


quicker transportation, 
lus to the all-out effort 
feat our enemies. 
Among the life presidents 
who have strikingly covered this situa- 
tion in their annual reports is George 
Willard Smith, president of the New 
England Mutual Life, whose report is 
reviewed elsewhere in this paper. F. W. 
Hubbell, president Equitable of Iowa, 
Major Thomas I. Parkinson, presi- 
dent, Equitable Society, are among oth- 
ers who have stressed this angle. One 
Mr. Hubbell’s report is 


insurance 


and 


paragraph of 
this: 

Life insurance through the years has 
used the funds collected from  policy- 
holders and others to help finance the 
homes of the nation, the farms which 
produce our food, the schools which edu- 
cate our youth, the roads on which travel 
the vast army of trucks and cars, the 
municipal improvements so necessary to 
safety and health, the airports which 
have been invaluable to the development 
of our air power, the utility plants which 
provide the all essentials and the water, 
telephone service, gas and_ electricity 
without which our great industries could 
not have been developed. 

The cooperation of life insurance com- 
panies with the Government, and all the 
people with whom the Government has 
relations in turning out the war product, 
is not only one of the brightest and 
most satisfactory performances in the 
history of the life insurance carriers, but 
also must give great satisfaction to the 
of America because 
they are responsible for making possible 
of the new life 
money 


insurance agents 
insurance 
which is immediately 
the life insurance 
which 


the receipt 
premium 
transformed through 


into resources back 


companies 


* at Tulsa, 


the broad war program. If money were 
not available through new premiums dur- 
ing the war years this money might be 
spent in other channels and thus would 
routed into vital uses such as 
Government financing or financing of 
corporations of all kinds in support of 
the great national effort. 


not be 





AGENTS’ PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROGRAM 


The most interesting early development 
to be reported from the meeting of the 
national board of state directors of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
Okla., this week, is the proposal 
advanced by Sidney O. Smith, Gainesville, 
Ga., to set up a three year nation-wide 
public relations program, at an annual cost 
of approximately $60,000. 

Mr. Smith, a past president of the asso- 
ciation, has spent most of the past several 
months on special assignment to Wash- 
ington, on an exploratory mission to de- 
termine the best approach to the public 
relations problem with respect to the atti- 
tude of Congressmen and Senators toward 
the insurance business as a whole and to 
the production forces. 

Since last Fall when the 
adopted its new constitution at its Chicago 
convention, the public relations portion of 
its program has been focused on Wash- 
ington, indicating that the chief concern 
of the members at this time is in the atti- 
tude of legislators and of Government 
bureaus toward the place of producers in 
the insurance business and in the service 
of the public. 


association 


Soon after L. A. Grier, Spartanburg, S. 
C., was made chairman of the public rela- 
tions committee, he made this significant 
statement : 


The hopes and aspirations of our public 
relations committee are to be able to point 
a way that will insure our place in Ameri- 
can business as a free and essential enter- 
prise. We are now making a survey of 
the Washington political and economic 
scene and positive recommendations for our 
activities there will be made to the na- 
tional board of state directors. This is 
the most important phase of our entire 
public relations program and every care 
is being exercised to get to rock bottom 
for a place to start our building of a 
Washington office that will not only serve 
those in authority but will also keep the 
American agency system before them. 

Those “positive recommendations” 
ised have now been made by Mr. 


They may be summed up: 


prom- 
Smith. 


The three year nation-wide public rela- 








PETER M. 


Peter M. Fraser, vice-president Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, had his 25th anni- 
versary with that company on February 
15. He started in Brooklyn, the agency 
later becoming the Fraser Agency of 
New York, head of which is John M. 
Fraser. Mr. Fraser returned this week 
from the’Coast. In Los Angeles he at- 
tended a regional meeting of the com- 
pany. 


FRASER 


* * * 


James Northam Carter, son of Bernard 
P. Carter, manager at Richmond for a 
group of fire companies for Virginia and 
North Carolina, was married February 
12 to Miss Mary Randolph Christian, 
daughter of John B. Christian of that 
city. Mr. Carter is in training with a 
medical unit of the United States army 
at Camp Maxey, Texas. He was on a 
furlough when the marriage took place. 

a oe 


John L. Taylor, manager at Spring- 
field, Ill., for Mutual Life of New York, 
has been elected first vice-president of 
the board of managers, Children’s Serv- 
ice League of Sangamon County. Mr. 
Taylor long has been active in welfare 
work. 

x x x 

Claude A. Bradshaw, Stillwater, Okla., 
district manager, Mutual Life, has been 
elected president of the Stillwater Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Mr. Bradshaw is also 
vice-president of the Payne County 
Agrarian Club. 





tions program, sponsored by all producers, 
including brokers and general agents. 

Employment of a qualified public rela- 
tions counsel. 

Establishment of personal contacts we 
tween Congressmen and their insurance 
producer constituents. 

A census of the entire insurance indus- 
try to determine the number of individuals 
engaged in all forms of insurance and the 
number of their dependents, this informa- 
tion to be broken down by Congressional 
districts. 

This is the broad purpose of the pro- 
gram, At this writing, it is too early to 
know what steps may be taken at Tulsa 
to put it into operation. For its success- 
ful accomplishment, it will be imperative 
to approach it in the spirit of its pro- 
ponent who says that its purpose is “not 
to produce a power and pressure bloc but 
to give Congress and the public the true 
information.” 








Smith T. Bailey, veteran fire and cas- 
ualty agent of Louisville, Ky., on Felru- 
ary 5 resigned as chairman of the Salva- 
tion Army Advisory Board after twenty- 
five years of service, at a meeting lield 
at the Brown Hotel. A mythical degree, 
that of “Doctor of Civic Activity,” was 
conferred on Mr. Bailey by Alford Gus- 
tafson, who spoke on behalf of the ad- 
visorv board. Other tributes were paid 
by Mrs. E. G. Luening, spokesman and 
president of the Women’s Auxiliary and 
Susan Speed Davis Home and Hospital, 
and Major H. W. Young, divisional com- 
mander. Mr. Bailey, who is 83, also 
was chairman of the campaign that 
raised funds to build the Salvation Army 
Citadel. He has served as chairman of 
the Mile of Dimes, and was director of 
program of the Kentucky State Fair for 
twenty-five years. 

* * * 


Miss Marie F. Brown, daughter of Fire 
Captain and Mrs. Frank Brown of 93 
Fairmount Avenue, Newark, N. J., has 
been sworn into the WAVES and has 
left for Hunter College, New York City, 
for training. Miss Brown, a graduate of 
Central High School, has been affiliated 
with the home office of The Prudential 
for a little more than four years, and 
took an active part in the social functions 
of the employees. 

* * * 

Alexander E. Patterson, executive vice- 
president, Mutual Life, has been elected 
a director of the New York Chapter, 
American Red Cross. 

* * x 


Arthur D. Spring, superintendent of 
agencies, casualty department, the Trav- 
elers, will celebrate his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary with the company March 12. 
A native of Minneapolis, Mr. Spring was 
graduated from the University of Min- 
nesota in 1910. He joined the Travelers 
in March 1918, as special agent at St. 
Paul, and then was casualty manager at 
Kansas City. Called to the head office 
in 1920,.he was successively agency as- 
sistant and assistant superintendent of 
agencies. He was appointed superinten- 
dent in 1921. 

* * * 

Albert K. Earnest, lieutenant (j.¢.), 
United States navy, formerly an engi- 
neer for the Virginia Rating Bureau, 
has been awarded the Air Medal for 
meritorious achievement as pilot of a 
torpedo plane during action against Jap- 
anese forces in the Solomon Islands. He 
had previously received the Navy Cross 
and Gold Star for heroism in the Battle 
of Midway. First employe of the Vir- 
ginia Rating Bureau to enter the ser- 
vice, he heads the honor roll of the 
bureau in its offices in Richmond. 

* * x 


George E. Adams, cashier in Prudden- 
tial’s home office ordinary agency in 
Newark, has joined the War Production 
3oard in New York City. For several 
vears Mr. Adams was manager of tlic 
branch office of the American Insurance 
Association office in Shanghai. He was 
in China at the outbreak of the war |e- 
tween China and Japan and made several 
perilous trips through the war-torn out- 


skirts of Shanghai to ascertain war 
losses and stock insured by the asso- 
ciation. 
* * * 
S. 


Henry G. Mosler, Commander, | 
Navy, former chairman of the Miilion 
Dollar Round Table, now is execu'tve 
officer at the Seattle Naval Depot, >cat- 
tle. He was one of the first Los \n- 


geles insurance men to be called ito 
service previous to the United Sives 
entry into the war. 

x * * 


Arthur Coburn, vice-president, 50: th 
western Life, has been elected a direc 
tor of the Dallas Morris Plan Bank. 
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Will Soon Be 65 Years in Insurance 


for J. B. Levison 


In a short time now J. B. Levison, 
chairman of the Fireman’s Fund, San 
Francisco, will have completed his sixty- 
fifth year in the insurance business. And 
a most distinguished career it has been, 
with drama in plenty, especially when 
San Francisco had its great fire, and 
after it when his great company emerged 
from the terrific losses and soon regained 
its position in the insurance arena. This 
was one of the finest rehabilitations in 
the financial world and gave Mr. Levison 
a remarkable prestige for his share in it. 

All the facts in the career of Mr. Levi- 
son were written in a book some years 

oo ~©6 The circulation of the book was 
limited. but it showed how a young man, 
equipped with rare intelligence, discern- 
ment, industry, sense of humor, and 
breadth of view could go from the bot- 
tom to the top and make nothing but 
friendships on the way. 

One of the most enjoyable experiences 
which visitors to San Francisco can have 
is to be taken to an elevated spot in that 
city by Mr. Levison as guide and have 
him trace the pathway of the fire. He 
knew all the landmarks, and the con- 
clusion of his little lecture is always the 
sweeping wave of his arm as he swings 
it from one end of the vista to the other 
and his proud remark: “And now look 
ut the city as it stands today. Isn’t it 

onderful 2” 

In the old days Mr. Levison was a 
vreat traveler. He visited Europe in- 
numerable times and always when there 
managed to see the striking current 
dramatic shows as well as the operas. 
In New York City on his way to and 
irom Europe he was a frequent visitor 
to the theatre. Many of the stars of the 
past—such_as Nat C. Goodwin, Joseph 
Jefferson, Sol Smith Russell, Willie Col- 
her ray the Davenports were personal 
triends, 

For years Mr. Levison has eaten al- 
most daily at the Bohemian Club of San 
Francisco, most famous club of the kind 
on the continent. He has appeared in 
many of the musical affairs of the club 
as he is a musician of unusual talent. 


Fleming Chairman of Fire Prevention 

Section of N. Y. Safety Council 

\lfred Fleming, supervisor, conser- 

‘ion department, National Board of 
lire Underwriters, has been appointed 
Ciairman of the fire prevention and pro- 
‘ection section of the Greater New York 
alety Council whose convention will be 

irch 23-25 in the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
w York. 

the fire prevention program will be in 

te ballroom of that hotel on afternoon 
of March 25. Discussing the program 

. Fleming said this week: 
_ ve have secured excellent talent and 
ave planned to tie the entire program 
to the Protection of Our War Pro- 
10on, 

"he main speakers are as follows: 
‘gene Gallagher, well-known expert of 
‘he Ohio Inspection Bureau of Colum- 
pus, will speak on ‘Particular Fire Haz- 
‘rds Found In War Production Plants.’ 


\ 


I 

















He is a fine speaker who knows his sub- 
ject thoroughly. Our second expert is 
Prof. Arthur R. Davis of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Boston, 
who will give a lecture accompanied by a 
chemical demonstration of different fea- 
tures in ‘Extinguishing Agencies. I 
heard this lecture and saw the demon- 
stration at New Hampshire University, 
and it is different from anything I have 
ever noted on a program. The material 
which he gives ought to be understood 
by all who are interested in fire insur- 
ance or protection. 

“Our third main speaker is Dr. H. M. 
Archer, Second Deputy Commissioner 
and surgeon of the New York Fire De- 
partment, the outstanding surgeon car- 
ing for the interests of fire department 
personnel. He will discuss all the dif- 
ferent gases that are possible to find in 
buildings on fire that will have a toxic 
effect on the human body, giving anti- 
dotes and immediate remedies.” 

* * * 


Insurance Companies of Occupied 
Countries Resisting German Pene- 
tration in Their Realm 
The Inter-Allied Information Commit- 
tee of London has issued in its “Condi- 
tions in Occupied Territories” series a 
pamphlet discussing the penetration of 

German capital into Europe. 

No one who reads this booklet can 
remain any longer under illusions about 
the effect of a German conquest as far as 
the business life of free people is con- 
cerned, quite apart from the effect on 
other aspects of normal every day life— 
family relations, religion, free speech, 
conditions of labor and so forth. Aim 
of the Nazis is that while banks and com- 
mercial undertakings would continue to 
function they would do so under German 
management. Banks would only finance 
those industries which Germany wanted 
to keep alive; industries would only pro- 
duce goods which Germany permitted 
the people to consume, or which Ger- 
many required to maintain her own 
standard of living. In fact, only exports 
to Germany and imports from Germany 
would be encouraged. 

The main objects of Germany’s eco- 
nomic policv were underlined by Dr. 
Funk in his July, 1940, speech: “The 
peace-time economy, prepared in a com- 
prehensive plan, must guarantee. to the 
Greater German Reich a maximum of 
economic security and to the German 
people a maximum consumption of goods, 
in order to increase the welfare of the 
people. The European economy must be 
directed to this end.” Other significant 
points were: (a) Adjustment of the eco- 
nomic structures of European countries 
to the German market and a correspond- 
ing readjustment of Europe’s division of 
labor; (b) maximum development of 
European self-sufficiency in vital mat- 
ters; (c) a central clearing system and 
German-regulated currencies. 

In the famous “New Economic Order,” 
sach of the conquered countries is to 
have its alloted place in the shade of 
Germany, with whom its economic re- 
lationship would be regulated on a bilat- 
eral basis in accordance with its individ- 
ual usefulness to Germany rather than 








J. B. LEVISON 





as an equal member of an international 
community, Each of them, too, has the 
price of its goods and its services fixed 
on the scale dictated by Germany. The 
kind of goods a country is allowed to 
produce are also dictated by Germany. 

Of course, in all the invaded countries 
Germany has tried to monopolize the in- 
surance business. I am informed that in 
most of the occupied countries, particu- 
larly in Holland, Belgium, Denmark and 
France, the insurance companies of those 
countries have shown a remarkable re- 
sistance to German invasion in the realm 
of insurance and that the success of the 
occupying powers with insurance in those 
countries has been limited. 

* * * 


R. C. Knox Hospital Gift 


Robert C. Knox, head of the R. C. 
Knox agency in Hartford, and who, 
2mong other connections, is general agent 
of Aetna Casualty & Surety, has been 
associated with the Aetna organization 
half a century. On the date of the an- 
niversary—last Friday—he, his wife and 
family contributed to the Hartford Hos- 
pital Building Fund a sum sufficient to 
meet the cost of constructing a wing of 
the fourth floor of the new Maternity 
building. It will consist of seven rooms, 
a nursery and an outside open porch. 

The gift is in memory of Mrs. John G. 
Parsons, a sister of Mr. Knox’s father, 
a lifelong resident of Hartford who died 
in 1921 at the age of 98. Mrs. Parsons 
was one of the founders of the New- 
ington Home for Crippled Children; was 
active in the Charity Organization, the 
Children’s Aid Society and other Hart- 
ford welfare activities. 

Mr. Knox was born in South Man- 
chester, tracing his ancestry on the ma- 
ternal side back through eight genera- 
tions. His ancestor, Archibald Knox, 
came to America in 1723 from Scotland. 

Before the present war Mr. Knox and 
has family made several trips to Europe, 
vacationing in England and Scotland, 
where he fished for Atlantic salmon, a 
sport he followed in recent years in New 
srunswick and Quebec. 

ee. & 


Clinton Davidson’s Talk to 
Controllers Institute 


Clinton Davidson of Fiduciary Coun- 
sel, Inc., formerly one of the leading 
insurance producers of the country, dis- 
cussed “Statesmanship in Business” be- 
fore the meeting of the Controllers In- 
stitute of America at the Palmer House, 
Chicago. He personally believes that 
there should be greater cooperation be- 
tween business, agriculture and labor if 
private enterprise is to go ahead. In his 
opinion business must secure the cooper- 
ation of farmers, workers and Congress- 
nien through a statesmanlike educational 
rogram which will show that the wel- 
fare ct all depends upon these factors: 

(1) Industrial Production . . . The 
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more goods manufactured the more 
wages will be paid to labor, the more 
farm products can be bought at rising 
prices. 

(2) Corporate Capital ... To increase 
production, more efficient machinery and 
organization are required. The installa- 
tion of new machinery lowers costs, 
raises wages and increases production. 

(3) Corporate Cash Reserves... Cor- 
porations can’t buy new machinery and 
promote new products after the war un- 
less they save the money for such post- 
war purchases during the war. 

(4) Investor Confidence in Corpora- 
tions .. . Corporations must get money 
from investors in order to make large 
scale purchases of machinery and there- 
by provide jobs for millions of men. 

(5) Low Corporation Taxes ... High 
Corporation taxes prevent accumulation 
of reemployment cash reserves, and dis- 
courage investors from putting their sav- 
ings in corporations, thereby preventing 
post-war purchases of machinery. 

To carry out this educational program 
business statesmen should: 

1. Prove to farmers higher corpora- 
tion taxes mean lower farm prices. 

2. Prove to workers higher corpora 
tion taxes mean lower wages and fewer 
jobs. 

3. Present to Congressional Commit- 
tees, in a statesmanlike way, tax plans 
behind which all business is united, in- 
stead of selfish and conflicting programs 
presented in a dry, legalistic manner. 

4. Publicize real meaning of free en- 
terprise and show how high corporation 
taxes will cripple it and thereby cripple 
all of us. 

* * * 


New Honor for Carl V. Cefola 


Carl V. Cefola of the financial depart- 
ment of the Herald Tribune, and one of 
the most competent financial writers in 
the city, has been elected secretary of 
the Financial Writers of New York. 

* * * 


Increase in British Market 
Agreements 


In his annual report H. Lloyd Owen, 
chairman of the Institute of London 
Underwriters, said he would like to com- 
ment on the increasing number of mar- 
ket agreements and_ understandings. 
These, he said, are particularly neces- 
sary in wartime. 

“They are a convenience to all con- 
cerned and avoid needless competition in 
these strenuous days,” he said, “but we 
must see to it that they do not lead us 
to abandon sound underwriting princi- 
ples. Many of these wartime agreements 
are of necessity framed on broad lines, 
whereas in normal times each risk is 
considered on its individual characteris 
tics and rated on basis of years of under- 
writing experience. 

“When the time comes to look back 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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J. F. Crafts Advanced 
By the Fireman’s Fund 


NOW SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
Will Continue As Mammen of Eastern 
Dept. at Boston and Also Assist First 
Vice- Pecsitont Hannah 


James F. Crafts, vice-president of the 
Fireman’s Fund and affiliated fire com- 
panies, last week was elected second 
vice-president of the parent company. It 
action will be 


Home Fire & 


is expected that similar 


taken by directors of the 


Bachrach 
JAMES F. CRAFTS 
and the Occidental at their meet- 
week. Mr. Crafts 
make his headquarters in Bos- 
Eastern depart- 
assist First 
Hannah in 
underwriting 


Marine 
ings next will con- 
tinue to 
ton as manager of the 
addition will 
Charles C. 


supervision of the 


ment and in 


Vice- 


general 


President 
operations of the fire companies in the 
Mr. Crafts 
underwriting 


group. has shown excep- 


tional executive, and pro- 
duction ability in the fire insurance field 
and promotions have come steadily to 
him. 

A native of New Jersey, Mr. Crafts 
was graduated from East Orange, N. J., 
high school and then studied for a time 
University. In 1916 he 
Queen in the brokerage de- 
partment in New York City, 
to the reinsurance department and then 
After 
ence as an examiner he was made as- 
sistant special agent in New Jersey, fol- 
lowing which he became special agent 
in New York State. Returning to New 
York City he was placed in charge of 
production throughout the country, and 
advanced to assistant secretary of the 
Queen. 

In November, 1930, Mr. 
the Fireman’s Fund in 
tant manager of the Eastern department. 
He was appointed manager in Septem- 
ber, 1938, succeeding Second Vice-Presi- 
dent Charles C. Hannah who was trans- 
ferred to the home office in San Fran- 
cisco. In February last year Mr. Crafts 
became a vice-president of the Fireman’s 
Fund, Home Fire & Marine and Occi- 
dental. 


at Columbia 
joined the 
went next 
some experi- 


into underwriting. 


Crafts joined 


Joston as assis- 





ADJUSTMENT BUREAU CHANGES 


George B. Robbins Appointed Manager 
at Baltimore; George H. Hall Now 
Manager at Jamaica 

The Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau has appointed George B. Robbins 
Md., office, 
succeeds the 


manager of the Baltimore, 
effective February 15. He 
late L. Harry S. Gardner will 
continue as assistant branch manager at 
3altimore. Since May, 1938, Mr. Rob- 
bins has had charge of the branch at 
Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y. He will 
now be succeeded there by George H. 
Hall. 

Mr. Robbins was graduated from Cor- 
nell University in 1917, following which 
he enlisted in the United States Army 
and served overseas with the A. E. F. 
from 1917 to 1919. In 1920 he embarked 
upon a business career, entering the em- 
ploy of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York. He later became affiliated with 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
and in October, 1926, joined the General 
Adjustment Bureau as a utility man in 
the Newark, N. J.. office. Subseque ntly 
he was transferred to the White Plains 
branch, then to Boston, and later was 
placed in charge of the Worcester office 
of the bureau. 

Mr. Hall started with the Home in 
January, 1923, resigning about two years 
later to go wtih the Sun Insurance Office. 
In August, 1926, he joined the New York 
office of the General Adjustment Bureau, 
and in December, 1928, was appointed 
adjuster at Jamaica. 


C. Owrey. 


Hartford Fire Shows 
$133,641,779 Assets 


PREMIUM INCOME $52,054,582 
Substantial Gains in Both Items Last 
Year; Loss Ratio on Incurred Basis 


Rises to 52% 


The Hartford Fire in its 133rd annual 
statement, covering operations in 1942, 
reports total admitted assets of $133,- 
641,779 on December 31, a gain of $3,- 
970,295 over 1941. Premium income was 
$52,054,582, an increase of $5,467,898. 
Losses paid amounted to $24,827,940, up 
$6,174,112, due mostly to heavy ocean 
marine war risk claims, and the reserve 
for losses at $7,857,487 was up more 
than $1,900,000. The unearned premium 
reserve of $39,276,555 shows a gain of 
$1,044,790. 

The net surplus of $60,000,000 and the 
policyholders’ surplus of $72,000,000 show 
no change from 1941 and the added vol- 
untary reserve of $9,282,097 is $15,955 
higher than the year before. 

Over 550 Men in Service 


President C. S. Kremer in his annual 
report says that the staffs of the Hart- 
ford Fire, Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity and New York Underwriters have 
given over 550 men to the war services. 
Reporting on 1942 operations, he says 
that ocean marine losses have increased 
and automobile business shows a marked 
decrease in premiums and losses also 
are less. Premiums on fire business in- 
creased and most other classes show 
some gain. 

Underwriting operations of the Hart- 
ford Fire produced a profit in 1942 Presi- 
dent Kremer reports, amounting to $1,- 
680,000. Loss ratio on the basis of. pre- 
miums' received and losses paid is 47.70% 
as compared to 40% in 1941 and on the 
basis of premiums earned and losses in- 
curred the loss ratio is 52.46% as com- 
pared with 45.72% in 1941. The expense 
ratio on the basis of premiums earned 
and expenses incurred is 44.25% as com- 
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That statement is true, even though we don’t think of it that 
Christmas lasts all year ’round, because 
things we receive are with us as a reminder. 


That’s why February is a good month to sell Personal Insur- 
Gifts are still new and still are matters of pride to 
What’s more, their owners have learned their 
By the time February rolls around, 
your clients will realize the value of protecting personal 


It’s the plan of every Alliance Agent to organize his sales 
along lines of least resistance . . . and greatest usefulness. 


THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Service Offices located in principal cities 


Complete nation-wide Insurance Facilities 
for Agents and Brokers 


Philadelphia 








pared with 48.43% the year betore. 
Continuing, President Kremer sa 
Federal Investigation 

“Your company and its affiliated 
insurance companies are members o 
South-Eastern Underwriters Associa 
a rate-making and service organiz 
with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., 
operating in a number of the Sout! 
states. This association and its men 
—almost 200 insurance companies- 
been indicted by a grand jury in 
Federal Court of the Northern Di 
of Georgia on a charge that the 
in violation of the Federal anti-tr 
laws. We feel entirely guiltless of an, 
violation of law. Counsel has been em- 
ployed by the companies and a demurrer 
to the indictments has been filed. The 
argument on the demurrer will be heard, 
it is expected, some time this year.” 

Investments of the Hartford lire 
Group were confined largely in 1942 
to purchase of U. S. Government securi- 
ties and to high-grade preferred stocks. 
Total Government bond purchases last 
year amounted to $25,037,480 and_ the 
total holdings of United States Govern- 
ment securities on January 1, 1943, had 
a market value of $83,469,086, which is 
about 53144% of the total value of the 
group holdings, after having excluded 
the value of the stocks of subsidiary 
companies. , 

New York Underwriters 

The New York Underwriters Insur- 
ance Co. reports total admitted assets 
on December 31 last of $9,894,382, an in- 
crease of $260,027. The net surplus is 
$5,055,927, a gain of about $17,000. The 
capital of $2,000,000 and voluntary re- 
serve of $400,000 are unchanged. 

The Citizens of New Jersey reports 
total admitted assets of $3,743,192, 
gain of $15,213. Capital is unchanged 
at $1,000,000 and net surplus decreased 
$62,769 to $2,069,886. 





JOYCE MADE AD MANAGER 
Also to Direct Publicity for North Amer- 
ica; Palmer Assigned to Other 
Important Duties 

Arthur Joyce, who has been in charet 
of publicity for the Insurance Company 
of North America Group, has been ap- 
pointed to direct the advertising and 
publicity departments of those compa 
nies. He is a former city editor of the 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger and also 
has been in advertising work in that city. 

Clarence Palmer, formerly advertising 
director, has been given other important 
duties with the companies. 





THURMAN ARNOLD POST 


Head of Anti-Trust Division, Depart- 
ment of Justice, Nominated for 
Federal Bench 

Thurman Arnold, who has been lead 
of the Department of Justice’s anti-trust 
division for five years, has been nomi- 
nated for judge of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia. He has been principal figure 
in the action against fire insurance com 
panies which resulted in an Atlanta in 
dictment under the Sherman act. 


D. A. Forbes of Grand Rapids 


Commissioner of Insurance 


David A. Forbes, well known Grand 
Rapids local agent and former pres lent 
of the Michigan Association of [sur- 
ance Agents, was appointed State ( om- 
missioner of Insurance by Gov. Harry 
F. Kelly Tuesday. The new Con 
sioner is head of the Forbes & Belin: 
Agency which he organized in 192! 
lowing his graduation from Univ: 
of Michigan. Native of Grand Ra 
he has been active in agents’ orga:'! 
tion affairs and was elected pres 
in 1940. 








REELECT AT JACKSONVILL« 


The Jacksonville (Fla.) Associati: 
Insurance Agents has reelected th: 
lowing officers: president, Ray 
Winstead; secretary, Harry P. C1 
A vice-president will be chosen lat: 
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Public Relations A\s Seen By An 


Outstanding Consultant of Business 


Thomas J. Ross, one of the leading pub~ 


: relations men in this country, spoke on 
hut general subject recently before a meet- 
ing of the National Association of Manu- 
fucturers. The following are extracts from 
his address: 


Let us just make sure of what we are 
talking about when we talk about public 
relations. Nearly everybody has a differ- 
ent idea about it. 

In principle, it is a simple thing. The 
best definition of it that I know is “liv- 
ing up to one’s public responsibilities.” 


In practice, however, it is not so 
simple. The public relations problem 
of any organization is to deserve, to 
obtain, and to protect a favorable pub- 


lic attitude toward it. 

This involves all sorts of practical de- 
cisions of everyday business: as to en- 
gineering, production, finance, distribu- 
tion, wages, taxation, dividends; as to 
the Government, the employes, the stock- 
holders, the customers, the suppliers, and 
other people. It involves business policy 
and policymaking and those that make 
the policy. 

It runs smack into temperament at 
every turn. It encounters the hidebound, 
reluctant worshipper of established ways, 
the visionary academician with his crack- 
pot theories, and the hardheaded execu- 
tive who is harassed by the frustrations 
of legislatures, courts, and commissions, 
or by the annoying importunities of 
pressure groups. 

Literature on Business Often Hostile 


It runs into lawyers who still think 
that every court decision turns entirely 
on their own legalistic moves and coun- 
ter-moves and that public opinion has 
nothing to do with the outcome. 
has to deal with the business man’s 
impatience and misunderstanding of the 
press and his resulting unfounded belief 
that if the public relations man knows 
his stuff a critical editorial would not 
appear or an unfavorable headline would 
have been different. 

It runs into competition. It has to 
deal with the bickerings that crop up 
between groups and individuals within 
in lustry who sometimes cannot see that 
the welfare of all business may be jeop- 
ardized by their petty quarrels and jeal- 
ousies, 

It has to deal with individuals who 
‘et themselves labeled by joining things 

ey should not join or by refusing to 

in things they should join, including 
community and civic activities in which 
they should be important participants. 

‘It has to deal with the fact that most 
the literature concerning business is 
stile. 

has to deal today with a nation at 
ir, when emotions are more apt than 
normal times to sway people to ex- 
mes—when the public and how we 
‘l with it require more than ordin< ury 
tention on our part. 

\nd dealing with all these different 
inents—and many others, tangible and 
‘angible—sound public relations holds 
to one purpose: to help create and 
‘pe those policies in our companies, 
ich, if sincerely practiced and effec- 
ly made known to the public, will 
reflected in public good will. 
»0 that is where we ought to be 


ided in terms of our fundamental ob- 
tive, 


Precious Asset 


Now let us consider for a moment 
Wliat is our immediate position and, to 


use a military term, whether it is being 
consolidated for further gains. 

At the present time, American indus- 
try and its leaders stand well with the 
American people. They are doing a su- 
perb job of producing the things that 
are necessary to win the war. People 
know it and recognize it. 

This is a precious asset, but its sig- 
nificance for us in this conference is 
that not so long ago industry and its 
leaders occupied a less enviable place in 
the public estimation. When we stop 
to realize how quickly this change oc- 
curred, it is enough to give us serious 
pause. It took a world war to make 
people realize that industry is the great- 
est bulwark we have in time of national 





T. J. Ross 


Thomas J. Ross is senior partner of 
Ivy Lee & T. J. Ross, leading public 
and industrial relations counsel, and 
long established in this city. The 
accompanying article consists of ex- 
tracts from a talk made by Mr. Ross 
at a public relations conference held 
under auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers at its meet- 
ing here last December. 

While attending St. Francis Xavier 
College, New York, Mr. Ross did spe- 
cial assignments for Brooklyn Eagle 
and old New York Tribune. Follow- 
ing his graduation he was on staff of 
New York Sun for three years. He 
then became political reporter and 
legislative correspondent for New 
York Tribune, one of his assignments 
being to accompany Charles E. 
Hughes when the latter ran for Pres- 
ident following retirement from the 
Supreme Court bench. During the 
first World War Mr. Ross served as 
a lieutenant in cavalry and then in 
field artillery. Later, he entered the 
public relations field, becoming a part- 
ner of the late Ivy Lee. 

Among clients of Ivy Lee & T. J. 
Ross are some of the best known in- | 
| dustrial and business organizations | 


| of the country. | 
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peril. Yet here it was all the time, do- 
ing an equally fine peacetime job. 

Why was our credit with the public 
so weak, and what will people think 
about industry and its leaders when the 
war ends? 

It may thus be helpful in trying to 
anticipate where we are headed in public 
relations if we ask ourselves why busi- 
ness gets in disfavor. 

We all know that, since the turn of 
the century, business has been increas- 
ingly subjected to legislative and regula- 
tory restrictions and congressional in- 
quiries on one subject or another. These 
in turn fertilized the growth of an ex- 
panding bureaucracy ond articulated from 
time to time a floor of criticism from 
business and business leaders. We all 
know that industry has been put in the 
false position of being concerned only 
with material production and profit, of 
being somewhat laggard in its social con- 
science. We all know that these and 
many other vicissitudes through which 
industry has passed have often put in- 
dustry on the defensive. 

The result of all this has been well 
summed up in the statement that the 
American people have never been con- 


vinced of the of modern in- 
dustry. 
Being Against Instead of Being 
For Attitude 

What then is the reason for the pub- 
lic’s lack of conviction as to industry’s 
rightness? At the risk of oversimplify- 
ing a complex question, let me suggest 
believe it is this: that 


“rightness” 


one answer. I 
over the years industry, rightly or 
wrongly, has been cast in the role of 


always being against things. In its prac- 
tical, work-a-day world it has to try to 
strike an honest mean between blind re- 
sistance to social and economic change 
and abject acquiescence in proposals that 
sound good but may actually threaten 
the complete socialization of industry. 
In the process its motives become sus- 
pect. It never seems to be for the things 
that the people are for. 

This label unfortunately has attached 
to industry for many years, often wheth- 
er it was deserved or not, and often 
when the label belonged to only a few 
and yet was applied to all. 

You and I know that the average 
business executive is just as honest, just 
as fair, and just as anxious to discharge 
his responsibilities as the average editor, 
the average worker, or the average office 
holder. 

It is a curious paradox that American 
business management, which has been 
responsible—and I think largely respon- 
sible—for the fact that here in America 
we have the highest standard of living 
of any peoples of the world, should be 
suspected at the same time of having an 
anti-social attitude; that American in- 
dustry, which, due to the freedom of 
opportunity that is its life blood, has 
helped to promote a wider extension of 
cultural, educational, and spiritual values 
in America than exists in any other 
country of the world, should have to 
justify its very existence; that industrial 
management, which has performed a 
modern miracle in its war production, 
should have to be concerned about how 
it will stand with the American peonle 
when the war is over; and that so few 
people realize that the future assurance 
of ‘heir enjoyment of the freedoms they 
are fighting for is so closely bound up 
with the freedom of business enterprise. 

The Fight for Freedom 

Today we are in a great war. We 
are fighting for one thing—freedom. If 
there is any one thing that is essential 
to the enjoyment by the people of the 
products of industry it is freedom—the 
iacaasevene of the individual enterprise 
system—of American business manage- 
ment. American industry stands well 
with the American people right now 
because in the war it is for what the 
people are for. It is fighting alongside 
them for freedom. 

Now centralized economic planning, 
on the other hand (and that is one of 
the big things ahead of us in public rela- 
tions) is the antithesis of the kind of 
freedom under which industry thrives— 
of the kind of freedom that encourages 
creative genius, that rewards initiative, 
that produces industrial abundance, that 
makes for a high standard of living, that 
safeguards individual rights. This is the 
freedom that people really want. This 
also is the freedom that is the business 
man’s business. Do they mean the same 
thing to the people? 

Affirmative Theme 

Maybe in this idea is a clue as to 

where we should be headed in public re- 





THOMAS J. ROSS 
lations. Maybe in this idea is a sug- 
gestion of a positive, affirmative theme 
for industry—a set of values by which 


to measure the effects of things we see 
proposed or predicted; things that we 
know or suspect may be destructive of 
private enterprise; things that may jeop- 
ardize the continued achievement of 


American industry and, therefore, the 
liberties of the people. 
People are impressed today by the 


number of airplanes, tanks, guns and 
other materials of war turned out by the 


nation’s industrial plants now largely 
plants of war. They are ready to recog- 
nize a great productive achievement. 
How, in our public relations, can we 


relate in the minds of the people the 
connection between this achievement in 
war and the necessity to keep alive in 
peace the principles that made it pos- 
sible ? 

Pick up the magazines and newspapers 
and you will find companies whose peace- 
time products you knew well and com- 
panies you never heard of—all adver- 
tising products for war. 

Except in rare instances, however, you 
will not find the answer to the one im- 
portant question: Who and what are 
responsible for this so-called miracle ? 
As I say, the American public seems to 
recognize this achievement. But I am 
not so sure that they understand who is 
responsible for it. Those who believe 
in Government economic planning, if not 
in outright Government operation of in- 
dustry—and there are many in and out 
of public life—naturally want Govern- 
ment -to get the credit for it. We need 
a clear answer to the question: Was 
this job accomplished by the creative 
genius of the free individual enterprise 
system, or was it the result of Govern- 
ment planning? Will people have in 
mind after the war not only what in- 
dustry did to help win it, but why the 
qualities and characteristics of American 
industrial management, which helped to 
produce this result, must be preserved 
in order to enjoy to the fullest extent 
the fruits of industry working in peace? 

Are we headed in that direction in our 
public relations? It seems to me there is 
a great challenge to our ingenuity, our 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Doremus and Jochen 
Advanced by American 


FORMER NOW VICE-PRESIDENT 


Will Be Located at Home Office in 
Newark; Jochen Becomes Western 
Department Manager 


Directors of the American of Newark 
elected Frederick W. 

Doremus, manager of the Western de- 
fire companies in the 


on February 11 


partment of the 


American Group, a vice-president of 


DOREMUS 


the American. He will be brought into 
the home office at Newark, N. J., from 
Rockford, Ill. Bert A. Jochen, who has 
been assistant manager of the Western 
department for the last year, was made 
manager of that department. 

Mr. Doremus is an executive of un- 
usually high ability and has had a bril- 
liant career in the fire insurance field. 
Born January 1, 1899, in Newark, he 
was educated in the grammar and high 
schools of that city and then took an 
insurance course at the Wharton School 
of the University of Pennsylvania at 
Philadelphia. His first post in insur- 
ance was with the local agency of John 
IX. Mayer in Newark in 1913. In May 


FREDERICK W. 


BERT A. JOCHEN 
of the same year he joined the Ameri- 
can where he held various positions from 
office boy to special agent in eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

President of Sylvania 


In May, 1924, Mr. Doremus was elect- 
ed president of the Sylvania Insurance 
Co., owned by Hare & Chase, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, which specialized in auto- 
mobile finance insurance. He resigned 
in December, 1927, when the Sylvania 
was sold to other interests, following the 
failure of Hare & Chase, Inc., and re- 





turned to the American as special agent 
in eastern Pennsylvania. 

Serving in the field until June, 1935, 
Mr. Doremus was then brought into the 
home office in Newark as _ secretary, 
where he successfully fulfilled his re- 
sponsibilities. In order to accept the 
post of manager of the Western depart- 
ment of the American in November, 
1938, he resigned as secretary. He now 
returns to the home office as a vice- 
president. A man with a broad knowl- 
edge of the business, keen and alert, and 
with a warm and friendly personality, 
his promotion will be widely approved. 


Bert A. Jochen 


Mr. Jochen was graduated from Ohio 
State University in engineering in 1921 
and served with the Ohio Inspection 
Bureau for three years. In 1924 he 
joined the Western department of the 
Insurance Co. of North America at Chi- 
cago as production engineer. Six years 
later he was transferred to Omaha where 
he became secretary of the National Se- 
curity, general agent of the Central and 
field superintendent of the other North 
America companies. 

In 1935 Mr. Jochen went with the 
Eagle Star as assistant United States 
manager, with headquarters in New York 
City, which post he held until the close 
of 1941 when he resigned to join the 
American as assistant manager of the 
Western department. Mr. Jochen is well 
and favorably known throughout the 
country and possesses a keen knowledge 
of fire insurance. He has been a fre- 
quent attendant at agents’ state and na- 
tional conventions. 


SCHOOLEY AETNA SPECIAL 

O. J. Schooley, an insurance fieldman 
of long experience, has been appointed 
by the Aetna (Fire) and World Fire & 
Marine as special agent for Louisiana in 
association with State Agent A. J. Bolles. 
Mr. Schooley, who succeeds Thomas H. 
Bramhall, recently transferred to Balti- 
more, is a native of Ohio and attended 
Ashland College and Ohio University. 
In addition to his underwriting experi- 
ence he has traveled a number of states, 
including Louisiana, as special agent. 
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Fine Pittsburgh Hotel For 


Overcrowding of Ballroom 

In the first case of its kind in Pitts- 
burgh, the William Penn Hotel was fined 
$50 for permitting 1,500 persons to crowd 
into its seventeenth floor ballroom Feb- 
ruary 8 to hear Rubber Czar William 
Jeffers deliver an address before the 
Engineers Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The fine was imposed on the hotel at 
a hearing in Central Police Court, Feb- 
ruary 10 by Magistrate W. H. K. Mc- 
Diarmid. Charles C. Kelly, hotel treas- 
urer, pleaded no defense. Safety Direc- 
tor George E. A. Fairley said the ball- 
room limit—fixed after the Boston Coco- 
nut Grove fire—was between 900 and 
1,000 persons. According to Director 
Fairley and Herbert L. Seaman, super- 
intendent of the Bureau of Building In- 
spection, the hotel’s exits provide only 
116 inches, barely enough for 900 per- 
sons in the event of a fire or other 
catastrophe. 





spells opportunity 


Personal Insurance, these times, means a wide-open 


opportunity for the P. F. & M. Agent. 


Hard-to-get 


goods have created an insurance-conscious public. 
Peak payrolls are making thousands of new able- 


to-pay prospects. 


In taking full advantage of this exceptional oppor- 
tunity, P. F. & M. Agents have the backing of a 
progressive, service-minded company. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1600 Arch Street 


Philadelphia 


Service Offices located in principal cities. 


Complete nation-wide Insurance Facilities for 
Agents and Brokers 


“‘Re-insurance is the Key to 
Successful Underwriting”’ 


Paul R. Willemson, Vice-Pres. 
Howard Shadwell, Asst. Secy. 


TORONTO 





EDUCATION IN BAY STATE 
Agents Start Fire Insurance Series; 
Special Classes in Field Work 
for Women 

“Allied Fire Lines” titles this year’s 
discussion course, sponsored by the Mas- 
sachusetts Association of 
Agents. The first sessions open in Bos- 
ton February 16 and February 17, re- 
spectively, both to be conducted from 6 
to 8 P. M. in the assembly room of the 
Boston Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Robert M. Morrison, local insurance at- 
torney and author of the 1942 course on 
‘Direct Loss by Fire,” will be opening 
speaker at both sessions, with members 
of the Bay State Club of fire insurance 
fieldmen conducting all other sessions, 
both in Boston and in other cities. 

The Arlington course, with Win S. 
Couette in charge, opens February 16, 
at 7 P. M. in the directors’ quarters oi 
Monotomy Trust Company. On Febru- 
ary 18, the Lynn course will be opened 
at Exchange Hall, with William M. Nye 
in charge ; at Haverhill, James S. Page 
will be in charge of the session at Hotel 
Whittier and a third class will be held 
that evening at Northampton Club at 
Northampton. The Fall River class will 
be opened February 25, while March | 
has been selected for the opening course 
at Springfield, to be held at Hotel Kin- 
ball with Paul F. Beaver in charge. 

The awareness of women towards new 
responsibilities in the fire insurance busi- 
ness is evidenced by the Worcester 
course, to be opened Monday evening, 
March 1, in the Fire Patrol building. 
This course of studies is sponsored by 
the Massachusetts Association of Insur- 
ance Women with Elmira E. Ball of the 
N. A. Harrington Agency in charge. 

A number of women replacing field- 
men called into service in the state, with 
prospects that their number will be in- 
creased, has led to preparation of special 
courses for women interested in field 
work, to be opened in about three weeks, 
the time and place to be announced by 
Secretary Arthur E. Clarke of the state 
association. 


Fire Rates Reduced 10% 


In State of Washington 


William A. Sullivan, Washington State 
Insurance Commissioner, has announced 
a statewide adjustment of fire insurance 
rates which will bring about substantial 
savings to property owners of the state. 
Reductions are retroactive on policies 
issued on or after November 5, 1942. 
Fire insurance rates on all residential 
properties are reduced 10%. This 1 
cludes dwellings, apartment houses, etc. 
and this represents a writing of some 
3%. 


PHOENIX OF CONN. DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Phoenix of Hartford 
have declared the regular quarterly div!- 
dend of 50 cents a share, payable April 
1 to stockholders of record March 15. 


Insurance 
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Corry Vice-President 
Of the National Fire 


VICE-PRES. COWEE RETIRING 


Latter Has er 33 Years With Com- 
pany; Corry Joined Group As 
Special Agent i in 1927 


W. W. 


a vice-president and secretary, and 


Promotion of Secretary Corry 
to be 
under the 
Vice-President G. F. 


National 


the resignation company re- 


tirement plan of 
Cowee are announced by the 
Fire Group. 

Mr. Corry is a native of New England, 


Mass. He 1 
Williston 


received 


Acad- 


born in Easthampton, 


his early education at 





W. W. 


CORRY 


emy, Easthampton, and later entered 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, 
N. Y., from which institute he graduated 
with the degree of Civil 
received practical engineering experience 
in the Public Service Commission in New 
York City, with the National Board of 

re Underwriters, and with the Arkan- 
He joined the Na- 
tional as a special agent in Pennsvivana 
in 1920, serving there until 1927 when he 
was called to the home office of the 
National at Hartford, and was succes- 
sively agency superintendent, assistant 
secretary and secretary. 

Mr. Cowee has rounded out thirty- 
three years of loyal and constructive 
service for the National, having joined 
the company as a special agent in Bos- 
ton on March 1, 1910. He had previously 
been identified with the office of Field & 
Cowles of that city. Mr. Cowee was suc- 
cessively special agent in eastern New 
England, then in western New England 
with headquarters in Hartford; he was 
elected assistant secretary on February 
21, 1921, became secretary on February 
23, 1926, and was promoted to vice-presi- 
dent on February 18, 1929. He is retir- 


Engineer. He 


s Actuarial Bureau. 


ing now to enjoy a well-earned period 
of rest and relaxation. 
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Camden County Agents Plan 
Big Banquet February 23 


The third annual banquet of the Cam- 
Insurance Agents Associa- 
tion will be held on Tuesday evening, 
February 23, at 6:30 P. M., in the main 
ballroom of the Hotel Walt Whitman, 
Camden, N. J. The dinner committee is 
represented by Joseph W. Goldberg, 
chairman; Richard J. Clark and Emil 
C. Hessert, Jr. C. J. Madara, newly- 
elected president and a prominent Cam- 
den insurance brokerage house head, will 


den County 


preside. The toatsmaster will be Wil- 
liam T. Read, president of Camden Fire, 
and likewise considered to be one of 


New Jersey’s best after-dinner speakers. 

Speaker of the evening will be Dr. 
John L. Baker, who served in the Brit- 
ish Army under Queen Victoria and Ed- 
ward VIT in the Boer War (1899-1902) 
and in Gibraltar, Malta and Egypt. He 
likewise served in the U. S. Army in the 
Philippines from 1905-1907 and as a cap- 
tain in the Medical Corp, 26th Division, 
U.S.A., in World War I. In addition, he 
has traveled extensively in Japan, India 
and the Malay Peninsula. and was at 


Singapore before it fell. 
Many guests representing the insur- 
ance fraternity of New Jersey and the 


Philadelphia area have been invited. 





Brown, Crosby & Co. Honors 
25-Year Club Members 


Members of the Twenty-five Year Club 
Crosby & Co., Inc., 
New York City insurance brokerage of- 
fice, were honored by their associates at 
a dinner-dance at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania last Thursday night. President H. 
P. Marshall of the firm, speaking at the 
dinner, said: 

“It is something of an achievement in 
these times to count 25%, a total of 
twenty-five persons, who have spent 
twenty-five years or more in the service 
of the corporation. This total is reached 
today with the addition of fourteen new 
members of the club.” 

Brown, Crosby & Co., Inc., entered 
the brokerage field seventy-two years 
ago and serves many clients whose names 
were on the corporation’s books prior to 
the turn of the century. Members of 


of Brown, prominent 


HOUSTON AGENTS ELECT 


Montgomery Cavin as President; 
Comiskey Vice-President; Dorrance 
Treasurer; Daniel Secretary 
Roy D. Montgomery was re-elected 
president of the Insurance Exchange of 


Houston, Tex., at its annual board meet- 


ing. Gus H. Comiskey was elected 
vice-president, while George W. Dor- 
rance, treasurer, and John W. Daniel, 


executive secretary, were re-elected. 
New members of the executive commit- 
tee are Aubrey Calvin, Hollis F. Danvers 
and Ben H. Moore. 

The executive committee, which con- 
stitutes the board of. directors of the 
exchange, includes in addition to the 
three new directors Arthur C. Burnett, 
Melvin G. Campbell, Mr. Comiskey, J. 
T. Curson, Mr. Dorrance, Albert M. 
Tomforde and, ex-officio, Messrs. Mont- 
gomery and Daniel. 

Fifty-eight agents out of the normal 
membership of 150 fire and general in- 
surance agency firms have joined the 
armed forces. In discussing this fact 
it was brought out that in July, 1941, 
the exchange adopted a resolution call- 
ing on members not knowingly to solicit 
the business of members serving the 
colors. This actin was lauded as one 
which means much to those in the ser- 
vice who have had to leave their busi- 
nesses in other capable hands for the 
duration of the war. 





Middletown, Conn., Agents 
Surveying City’s Needs 
Members of the Middletown Under- 
writers Association of Middletown, 
Conn., are-making a study of the city’s 
insurance needs and working out a pro- 
gram of coverage for such risks. Re- 


sults of the study will be submitted to 
the Common Council’s insurance com- 
mittee. 





ADDRESSES MARYLAND WOMEN 

Helen ws industrial secretary of the 
Y. W. C. A., addressed the meeting of 
the Baise Women of Maryland in 
Baltimore February 10 on “Women in 
the Industrial World Today.” A num- 
ber of members are now doing volunteer 
work with the OPA, and Miss Gay’s plea 
for further cooperation was received 
favorably. 





the Twenty-five Year Club are as fol- 
lows: 

Henry I. Brown, George C. Bartels, Wil- 
liam J. Cooke, Anthony U. Cox, Everett 
U. Crosby, John M. Crossett, William J. 
Dennean, Everett C. DeWolfe, Lester D. 
Egbert, Ruth J. Francisco, Antoinette 
Fugalli, Henry Haberle, John F. Hirsch, 
Raymond B. Humphrey, Mabel E. Keim, 
Eugene F. Lanchantin, Henry P. Mar- 
shall, Richard L. Mainwaring, James F. 
McCormack, Charles McMakin, John H. 
Mears, John Phillips, Rose Rader, Al- 
fred L. Reid, John S. White, Jr. 





USE 
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reports of the same calibre. 








COMPLETE INSPECTION SERVICE 


Your underwriting standards today are higher than ever. 


Branch offices and field organizations throughout New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, Illinois, Rhode Island, Massachusetts 
and National Facilities, 


SERVICE REVIEW, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: 75 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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50 East 42° St. 
Murray Hill 
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JOHN J. E. ROTHERY DIES AT 393 





Dean of Boston Insurance Men Had 
Outstanding Career; Served the Busi- 
ness for Seventy Years 

With the passing of John Jay Elmen- 
dort Rothery in his ninety-fourth year, 
Boston has lost one of its outstanding 
figures. Mr. Rothery, “Papa John” to 
members of his devoted family, passed 
away at his Scituate, Mass., home on 
February 10 after a brief illness. Until 
recently he had continued his daily in- 
terests at his offices with Gilmour, Roth- 
ery & Co. at 40 Broad Street, and his 
distinguished figure was noted with a 
sincere affection by old and young of 
the district. 


He was born April 15, 1849, at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Fifty-first 
Street, New York City, in a two and 


one-half, story farmhouse. Feeling the 
land over-appraised, the Rotherys sold 
and removed to Newark. Vanderbilt 
bought the lot for. his town mansion 
and today the property is assessed at 
more than $2,350,000. 

Adjusted 1872 Boston Loss 

John Rothery started his long asso- 
ciation with fire insurance at the age 
of 23 when for $3 weekly he was office 
boy for the Clinton Fire. The day fol- 
lowing the great Boston fire of 1872 he 
was sent there to adjust the company’s 
$60,000 losses. With strategic foresight 
he advertised in Boston papers that the 
Clinton would pay its losses promptly— 
and business resulted—more than $60,000 
for the company to offset its claims. He 
arranged reinsurance for excess lines 
with the Liverpool & London & Globe. 

The London-like atmosphere of Bos- 
ton charmed the young New Yorker, 
and he took a room at the old Tre- 
mont House (which he kept until the 
establishment burned). Since then he 
had always kept a room at the City 
Club, where for the past forty years he 
had enjoyed lunching. 

After the Boston fire, William Gil- 
mour had gone to New York to take 
over Mr. Rothery’s duties. He returned 
later and became his partner. Among 
companies placed through the office were 
the Franklin, Hamburg-Bremen,  Brit- 
ish-American, Merrimack, Worcest¢ 
Salem and Hingham mutuals. Of the 
Merrimack of Andover, Mr. Rotliery 
became a director and for sixty years 
had never missed a meeting. 

About thirty-five years ago Mr. Roth- 
ery formed a partnership “with Samuel 
T. Emery, a member of the present firm. 
Later this became Rothery, Emery & 
Perkins; by a merger with Gilmour & 
Coolidge in 1914, “Billy” Gilmour and 
John Rothery rejoined forces for thie 
present company. : 

Funeral services were private on |.in- 
coln’s Birthday afternoon from Saint 
Stephen’s Episcopal Church at Cohasset. 
A daughter, Agnes Rothery Pratt, no vel- 
ist, had devoted her latest book, “lam- 
ily Album,” to her father. 





REELECT MRS. MABEL BARWICK 

The Broward County (Fla.) Insurers, 
made up of Ft. Lauderdale, Hollyw nd 
and Pompano agents, has reelected | 
Mabel Barwick as its president and £ 
M. Maithis as secretary-treasurer. 
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aus of N. Y. 1942 
Premiums ‘$61, 749,316 


SHARP DROP IN, AUTO RISKS 
Income From Other Lines Rose Nearly 
$11,000,000; Admitted Assets 
Are $116,983,481 


‘he Home of New York in its nine- 
ticth annual financial statement made 
public Tuesday’ reveals net premium 
written during 1942 of $61,749,316, a de- 
crease of $9,328,748 as compared with the 
premium volume in 1941—a decrease due 
entirely to the drop in automobile busi- 
ness. Automobile business declined $20,- 
130,779, while premium income for other 
lines increased $10,802,031. 

‘otal admitted assets on December 31, 
1942, were $116,983,481 compared with 
$123,976,772 at the end of 1941, 

\sset items in the balance sheet are 
as follows: cash, $20,215,068; U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds, $12,378,338 ; all other 
bonds and stock, $71,248,522; first mort- 
eave loans, $383,779 ; real estate, $3,879, - 
315; agents’ balances, less than 90 days’ 
due (premiums uncollected), $7,666,305 ; 
reinsurance recoverable on losses already 
paid to policyholders, $1,076,289; other 
admitted assets, $135,861. 

Liabilities include reserve for unearned 
premiums, $49,707,620; reserve for losses 
$11,017,422; reserve for taxes, $4, 521,522: 
reserve for miscellaneous accounts, $813,- 
505; and funds held under reinsurance 
treaties, $59,045. Total liabilities except 
capital, which remains unchanged at 
$15,000,000, were $66,119,115. Surplus as 
regards policyholders was $50,864,365. 


W. J. REYNOLDS HONOR GUEST 
Given Dinner as Retiring President of 
Drug & Chemical Club; F. J. Mc- 
Donough New President 
W. J. Reynolds, vice-president of Cor- 
roon & Reynolds, Inc., was guest of 
honor at a dinner last evening given 
to him as retiring president of the Drug 
& Chemical Club, New York, by mem- 
bers of its newly elected board of gov- 
ernors. Yesterday was annual election 
day at the club and the new president, 
F, J. McDonough, head of the New York 
Quinine Co., was toastmaster at the 
dinner. Mr. Reynolds was presented 
with gifts and appreciative remarks were 
made as to his fine administration of 

the club during the past year. 





January Fire Losses 
Decreased $7,832,000 


Fire losses in the United States ¥ 
om uary were estimated at $27, 733,000, < 

crease of $7, 832,000 or 22% from seatie 
of $35,565,000 in January, 1942, accord- 
lg to estimates announced today by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

_ ihe January losses also showed the 

stantial decrease of $8,736,000 when 
mpared with losses of $36,469,000 in 
December, 1942, which was the highest 

uthly total since February, 1933. 





Marguerite M. Sturges 


Honored on Anniversary 
larguerite M. Sturges of the loss 
artment of the America Fore fire 
ipanies at the home office was guest 
honor at a dinner attended by thirty 
her America Fore associates and 
nds. The dinner, held Wednesday 

evening at Miller’s Restaurant, com- 
memorated her twenty-fifth anniver- 
S with the organization. Mrs. 
rges during her quarter century with 
erica Fore has endeared herself by 
thoughtfulness, radiant personality, 
rest in her work and her friends. 
‘cr husband, William R. Sturges, is on 
ive duty with the Navy 


-HAS. DAVID DIES IN FLORIDA 

harles David, who established the 
id agency in Minneapolis in 1917, is 
( where he 





a 


l at Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
made his home in recent years. His 
Phil David, now head of the agency, 
to Florida to attend the funeral. 








Public Relations 


(Continued from Page 19) 


resourcefulness, and our imagination—to 
get industry’s symbols recognized as the 
symbols of what the people are for. 

Government direction and control are 
essential where a whole people must be 
organized for war. But to what extent 
do people know and realize that industry 
would never have achieved its “war 
production miracle” if, in the pre-war 
period, its thousands of enterprises had 
not been free to compete vigorously with 
each other. 

The United States is now producing 
more airplanes, more tanks, more ships, 
more guns, than any other nation in the 
world. It did this in a relatively few 
months. 

But should not people have expected 
it to be this way? The United States 
has always produced more than any 
other nation in the world. We made 
more automobiles, more radios, more 
washing machines, more telephones, more 
of all the things that help people to live 
better. 

People came from all over the world 
to study American business management. 
The worker was free to work his way 
into management. Management was free 
to develop its own methods. The com- 
panies were free to compete actively for 
the consumer market. Americans be- 
lieved in Government regulation, but not 
in Government direction and control ex- 
cept in time of war. 

Free Enterprise Responsible 

In short, the free enterprise system 
alone made possible the production suc- 
cesses brought about under Government 
direction in war. 

The war production story of Ameri- 
can industry is being well told, but are 
we emphasizing enough, not the job it- 
self, but who does it, why he has been 
able to do it, and what it means, always, 
to encourage the doers? 

Is not this one way at least in which 
to make clear to the people through our 
public relations that what they are for 
is essentially what industry is for? 

This does not mean that industry must 
be a “yes man” to the public; or a 
weather vane, turning hither and yon 
with every passing whim of popular fan- 
cy. It does mean that industry, from a 
public relations point of view should be 
aware of an alert to what the people 
are thinking and try to anticipate it. 
3ut public relations says: Be sure you 
do the right thing, make your position 
clear, and identify it with the funda- 
mentally right things that people believe 
and eventually support. 

All I suggest is that to those who 
are charged with public relations respon- 
sibility in industry the war and condi- 
tions due to war have brought new op- 
portunities for usefulness and construc- 
tive achievement. 

First: Let us try to know and under- 
stand ourselves, the history and nature 
of the problems that confront business 
management today, and the problems 
that are likely to arise tomorrow, in the 
interest of an intelligent, informed opin- 
ion about them and their relation to the 
free enterprise system. 

Second: Let us try to know public 
opinion and to keep alive to its long- 
term trends, to the end that in following 
them, meeting them, or attempting to 
turn them we are at least aware of their 
implications as related to industry’s ac- 
tions. 

Third: Let us try to make sure that 
through the peace, as well as through 
the war, industry’s ideas, policies and 
practices are such that in industry‘s 
advocacy of free enterprise American 
business management will be understood 
to be for the things that people want. 


Says Big Bill 


(Continued from Page 17) 


upon the present war one of the out- 
standing features,” he continued, “so far 
as the marine market is concerned, will 
be the spirit of cooperation existing be- 
tween the constituents of that market.” 








New York Dept. Issues 
Report on the F.I.A. 


HOLDS RATES ; DISCRIMINATORY 


Says Competitive Aim of Association 
Has Led to Accepting Risks at Lower 
Than Adequate Rates 

Operations as well as objects and pur- 
poses of the Factory Insurance Associa- 
tion are criticized by the New York In- 
surance Department in a report on that 
organization as “conducive to rate dis- 
criminations as between risks written by 
the F. I. A. for member companies and 
risks written directly by such companies 
through normal procedures.” Rate levels 
are held to be apparently not fully ade- 
quate. While the Insurance Department 
examination makes no definite recommen- 
dations for changes a reading of the re- 
port suggests that the Department would 
not be averse to use by the F. I. A. of 
rate schedules which would be less elas- 
tic than the present and which would 
yield a greater volume of premium in- 
come so that there would be no under- 
writing loss. 





Coverage Broader Than Standard 


As the F. I. A. was organized in 1890 
with the definite object of not insuring 
property then covered by stock com- 
panies, but to compete for risks protected 
by the factory mutuals, leeway in rate- 
making was fundamental to its opera- 
tions. This is recognized in the New 
York Insurance Department report, but 
the charge is made that the credits al- 
lowed to assureds and the coverage 
eranted under broad forms go beyond 
reasonable limits and become obviously 
discriminatory. 

From a source close to the Department 
the thought was expressed that a safe, 
rock-bottom schedule of rates might be 
prepared by the F. I. A., which would be 
as low as anything the non-stock carriers 
could safely offer, providing the element 
of acquisition cost was removed from the 
filed rate. Such a step would mean that 
the producer would have to be recom- 
pensed by a fee negotiated between him- 
self and the assured. It is pointed out 
that the principal difference between the 
rates of the stock carriers and the mu- 
tuals is the larger load for acquisition 
costs contained in stock company rates. 
The F. I. A. pays maximum commissions 
of 15% to agents, with not more than 
two-thirds of that figure, or 10%, allow- 
able to brokers. 

In the conclusions of the New York 
Insurance Department report, prepared 
by Examiner Frank Montesani, with the 
assistance of Examiner Harold Rothbart, 
it is alleged that general rate levels of 
the F. I. A. are apparently inadequate as 
shown by experience over the last ten 
years, after giving effect to additional 
expenses for taxes, boards, general ad- 
ministration and other company expenses 
excluded from the F. I. A. statements. 

The F. I. A. uses, says the Department, 
a method of rating classes of risks which 
are considered superior by reason of size 
and exceptional construction, protection 
and management. Before the introduc- 
tion of the sprinkler schedule such risks 
were rated largely on a judgment basis. 
The New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization cooperated with the F. I. A. 
by setting up a schedule rating plan for 
the rating of such risks as well as other 
similar risks not written by the F. I. A. 
In these cases, the report continues, rates 
are determined by special standards and 
considerations which are adopted to such 
risks. The sprinkler schedule presents 
wide varieties in rates in the discretion 
of rating organization in meeting recom- 
mendations made by the F. I. A. in indi- 
vidual cases. 


he ae 


“The | an & has,” continues the re- 
port, “with a cooperation and assist- 
ance of the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization developed endorse- 
ment forms liberally modifying policy 
conditions and incorporating the amount 
of insurance clause which negates the 
standard coinsurance requirements. The 
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broad torm endorsement is available to 
selected risks falling within loosely de 
fined classes perniutting considerable lati 
tude. The rating organization has not 
made available the broad form of en 
dorsement generally to other classes of 
risks not ordinarily written by the 
F. I. A. 

“The F. 1. A. has with the passive 
acquiescence of the Explosion and allied 
rating organizations made rates or 
charged nominal premiums for supple 
mental coverages. 

“While the activities of the F. I. A. in 
clude those of a service organization de 
fined in Section 180 (6) the F. 1. A. un 
doubtedly also performs the functions ot 
a rating organization. The rate-making 
activities are openly conducted in other 
jurisdictions whereas in New York the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Or 
ganization and allied rating organizations 
carry out the technical compliance with 
the filing requirements of the rating law 
in connection with rates recommended 
by the F. I. A.” 

The F. I. A., in order to handle its 
business, maintains the following depart 
ments: negotiation, underwriting, inspec- 
tion, engineering, plan, valuation, loss 
and accounting. Business accepted is 
mostly sprinklered risks, with some un- 
sprinklered business and schools, institu 
tions and hospitals. Headquarters are 
maintained in Hartford, Conn., with 
branches offices in various places in the 
territory of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association and the South-Eastern Un 
derwriters Association. 

The New York Department report says 
the F. |. A. writes four classes of de 
sirable risks: risks in factory mutuals 
or in reciprocals, risks insured in non- 
F. I. A. stock carriers, risks in F. I. A. 
companies on which there is non-associa- 
tion competition, and risks not previ- 
ously insured. 

Rate Credits 

With respect to rate credits the report 
says that in the New York City area 
credits up to 25% are allowed for ex- 
ceptional construction and_ protect’on, 
with an additional 25% maximum for 
good housekeeping and management. 
Credits are not to exceed 66 2/3% for 
sole tenant fireproof risks. In up-state 
New York the rate schedule provides op- 
tional credits up to 55%. 

“The present operations under the 
schedules,” the report states, “indicate 
much to be accomplished in the way of 
a satisfactory rating plan which would 
reduce to a minimum the possibilities 
of unfairly discriminating rates within 
the requirements for reasonableness and 
adequacy.” It is said there is “disregard 
of principles of non-discrimination as be- 
tween risks of essentially the same haz- 
ards.” 

Experience 

The report contains tables on experi- 
ence which show that on Class A risks, 
for the six years 1935-1940 inclusive, the 
loss ratio varied from a low of 39.6% in 
1939 to a high of 185.6% in 1938, the 
year of the hurricane. Loss ratios in 
other years were 55%, 46%, 56% and 
61%. The average rate was about 5.3 
cents. 

On Class B risks, for the same period, 
the loss ratios were as follows: 1935— 
91%; 1936—115%; 1937—76%; 1938— 
134%; 1939—41%, and 1940—37%. The 
trate generally was under 7 cents but 
was 8.9 cents in 1938. 

For the ten-year period 1930-1939 in- 
clusive the underwriting ratio was 107%, 
with losses, 64%; commissions, 14%, and 
other expenses 29%. For 1940 losses 
were 46.79 c, commissions 14.8% and other 
expenses 27.8%. For the fifty-one years 
the F. I. A. operated from 1890 through 
1940 the underwriting experience was as 
follows: losses, 48.9%; commissions, 
12.6%, and other expenses, 27.2%, mak- 
ing a total of 88.7%. 





JACKSONVILLE WOMEN ELECT 

The Insurance Women of Jacksonville, 
Fla., have elected the following officers : 
president, Mrs. Anita Petrie; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. Ethel Milstead and Alice 
Cauley; secretaries, Remer Karchner and 
Charlie Mae Walton; treasurer, 
Riddick. 
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Neel Addresses 600 at 
Banquet in Pittsburgh 


NEW COMMISSIONER HONORED 


Will Study Proposal to Require State- 
ments from Existing Agents; 
Pledges Cooperation 


“Tam happy to be Commissioner of an 
Insurance Department which has been a 
leader in the country in establishing and 
inaintaining educational qualifications and 
examinations which have done much to 


the mental quality and ethical 


mnprove 
and service standards of the agents and 
brokers who serve the insuring public 
of this great Commonwealth,” declared 
Gregg L. Neel, Pennsylvania’s new in- 


surance commissioner, before more than 
600 members of the insurance and real 
estate fraternities of Western Pennsyl- 
testimonial given in his 
honor, February 15. Pittsburgh. 

“! realize that my attitude regarding 
the subject of qualifications and exam- 
ination of agents and brokers is one 
which the insurance agents particularly 
will watch with keenest interest,” said 
Commissioner Neel. “As both insurance 
avent and realtor for many years, I have 
watched this situation closely. 

“Tl recognize and add my praise to my 
predecessors in this Department who 
have heeded the cry of organized agents 
and have instituted our standards in this 


respect. 


vania at the 


Improvement of Standards 

“T have been advised of, and I realize 
the importance to all concerned of an- 
other possible forward step in the im- 
provement of standards among agents, 
to be gained by injecting a requirement 
for an annual statement from existing 
agents upon which the Commissioner 
could judge the worthiness for license 
if re-applicants as well as those of new 
applicants. 

“Such a step would involve a tremend- 
us increase in detail to be handled and 
probably would be impossible without 
additional appropriation. However, the 
Department is cognizant of the desire 
of organized agents for this improve- 
ment and you may rest assured I will 
study the subject and be willing to dis- 
with agency leaders at some 
future date. 

“Setting up standards is like building 
a fence: the purpose is to keep out those 
who can not meet such standards. If 
qualification requirements are made too 
simple they fail in the real purpose of 
the law. If too exacting, they exclude 
nany who might rightfully be legalized 

licit and negotiate insurance. 
Uniform Justice 

‘The Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment, by reason of this Commonwealth 
being one of the most important insur- 
ance states in the country, with approxi- 
mately 64,000 agents and brokers, must 
of necessity have standards and for- 
mulae to the end that the great volume 
of work incidental to the licensing of 
agents can be done expeditiously and 
with uniform justice toward all. In 
addition, the Department must have the 
undivided and loyal cooperation of all 
the agencies interested in better insur- 
ance, of which these groups here assem- 
bled are outstanding leaders. 

“Regulations to produce the desired 
result must have certain fundamental 
attributes. They must first be enforce- 
able; second, fair; third, productive of 
the desired result, and lastly, not super- 
but amplify the law. By enforce- 
able, it should be understood that they 
are adapted to the functioning of the 
Insurance Department and in addition, 
have the sympathetic and unqualified 
support of the insurance business. The 
requisite that they be fair does not from 
necessity mean that there may not be 
isolated cases where a hardship may 
be imposed, but that they apply gen- 
erally and uniformly in bringing about 


CussS if 


sede 


the greatest good to the greatest num 
ber, all of which is in harmony with 
democratic principles.” 

Will Not Assume Powers 


“We must ever remember that we 
are Americans dedicated to the Ameri- 
can way of life. Fairness in law or 
regulation must stand this test, and this 
Department will not fall into the error 
of assuming powers beyond the necessi- 
ties of the situation.” 

Commissioner Neel paid tribute to all 
of the insurance organizations of Pitts- 
burgh and said it is not his purpose to 
impose government on the insurance 
men who should recognize their own 
responsibility to improve their own gov- 
ernmenc as it relates to their business. 

“As associates in this great business 
of insurance,” he said, “let us, as leaders, 
do the things which we find to be neces- 
sary to give alike to the companies, the 
agents and the people a structure that 
will be such a shining example that other 
states may emulate that which we have 
built. 

“Tt will be my desire to help you im- 
prove and extend your influence. Rather 
than merely welcome your officers and 
leaders to conferences, I shall actually 
invite them to bring problems before 
me for discussion. I shall subscribe to 
the principle that good government is 


vood politics. | believe in government 
of the people, by the people and for the 
people. 

“T realize that my supervision of this 
great business of insurance should be 
by and with the aid and cooperation of 
men and women engaged therein. The 
door of the Insurance Commissioner will 
be always wide open to you and wel- 


come mat will always be present. You 
have been most gracious to me. this 


evening. I could not ask for a more 
complete welcome from my own home 
folks.” 


War Damage Payments In 
Britain £86,500,000 


The War Damage Commission in the 
British Isles received up to the end of 
1942 about 1,100,000 claims from property 
owners in respect of repairs to dam- 
aged property. All except 100,000 of 
these claims have been settled at a total 
cost of £86,500,000. 





J. H. GARLAND LOSES FATHER 

John H. Garland, chief engineer of the 
Improved Risk Mutuals at the New York 
City office, has suffered the loss of his 
father, Horatio Garland, who died on 
February 10 at the age of 88 years. 











A KNOWN HAZARD- 


of the fire and casualty business—The 
Lack of Public Opinion—— 

If the agency system is to be 
preserved the Agents must tell the 
story of this business again and again 
until at least it can be said that the 
public has an opinion of this business 
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Phoenix of Hartford 
Premiums Rose in 1442 


GROUP FIGURES UP ABOUT j¢¢, 





President Long Sees Drop in Income 
This Year Due Largely to Govt. 
Writing Marine Risks 





Companies in the Phoenix of Hart/{ord 
Group increased their premium incoiye in 
1942 to $23,090,281, a gain of $3,156,782. or 
nearly 16%, according to the annual re- 
port of President George C. Long, |r, 
to stockholders. In 1941) premiun) jn- 
come was increased 13% over 1940) 

Combined assets of the companics in 
the group amounted at the close of 1942 
to $76,713,897 against $76,877,486 the pre- 
vious year. Cash holdings amounted to 
$10,143,174 and U. S. Government bond 
holdings to $27,364,786. 

Pres. Long on 1943 

Commenting on the outlook for 1943 
President Long said in his report: 

“A marked decline in premium writ- 
ings during the current year is to be 
anticipated. The rapid shift from peace 
to war economy with its accompanying 
controls upon new construction and its 
influence upon the nation’s supply of 
commodities hitherto available for pro- 
tection by private insurance is already 
making itself felt in the fields of fire 
and marine insurance. The assumption 
of war risk upon hulls by the Federal 
Government through the War Shipping 
Administration has entirely eliminated 
that source of income to private insur- 
ance and the imperative need for sup- 
plying our military forces and allies is 
drastically reducing the amount of ship- 
ping space available to commercial ex- 
ports.” 

As part of their war service the com- 
panies, acting as fiduciary agents for the 
War Damage Corporation, wrote 74,15] 
risks for premiums in the amount of 
$1,601,293. 

Following are the principal figures 
from the annual statements of five com- 
panies in the group: 


Phoenix 
1941 1942 
CAGIHAL <sucou tices $ 6,000,000 $ 6,000,000 
SSUINITIS io. Coccie ees 40,232,599 40,263,361 
Security .rés.. ...... 5,500,000 3,500,000 
Unearned prem. ... 10,121,508 10,506,141 


Admitted assets ... 65,750,430 64,934,559 
Connecticut Fire 

OC Tye | nena aes $ 2,000,000 $ 2,000,000 

SUBDUIS: ca:s.scvietniele 14,844,998 14,083,104 

Unearned prem. ... 6,107,806 6,339,913 

Admitted assets ... 24,873,737 24,859,019 
Equitable F. & M. 


(SQOMEAI ssid ee erect $ 1,000,000 $ 1,000,000 
Uni uses, eiecie pe cleacers 5,087,122 4,979,473 
Unearned prem. ... 1,221,561 1.267.985 
Admitted assets ... 7,683,383 7,700,798 
Minneapolis F. & M. 
PQ SRRN.. pislire- sed 5 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,000,000 
SAGES: cocsees was 1,327,982 1,340,751 
Admitted assets ... 2,729,220 2,735,048 
Central States 
Capital’ <santaeen $ 1,000,000 $ 1,000,000 
SGEDINS: chicas vees 933,014 897,982 
Unearned prem. ... 488,791 253,400 
Admitted assets ... 2,425,805 2,161,382 





Hall Renominated as 


Texas Fire Commissioner 


Marvin Hall, Fire Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Texas for the last six ycars, 
has been nominated for another term 0! 
six years by Governor Stevenson. Tliis 15 
said to be the first time in the history 
of the Insurance Department that @ 
Commissioner has been nominated 10F 
two consecutive full terms. 


NAMED FEDERAL INSPECTOR 

Fred N. Strudwick, former Virginia 
state agent for the Century Fire, as 
been appointed Federal inspector 0! a't 
plane factories with heaquarters at \1n- 
cinnati, entering upon his new cuties 
there this week. He made his home 1 
Richmond, Va., while supervising, \'- 
ginia for the Century. He is originally 
irom Greensboro, N. C. 
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New England Fire Ass’n 
Changes Several Rules 
NEW WAR EXCLUSION CLAUSE 





Applying to Extended Coverage En- 
dorsement; Builder’s Risk Changes; 
Other Revisions Announced 





Important changes liberalizing many 
rules of the New England Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Association were sent out 
over the week-end to agents in Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. 

\nnouncement is made of a new war 
risk exclusion clause for extended cov- 
erage, which is generally less restrictive 
and which denies liability only under 
conditions of open hostility. A new 
mandatory endorsement may be attached 
to all policies where extended coverage 
endorsement No. 4 is used, and where 
the new vandalism and malicious mis- 
chief endorsement is attached the man- 
datory endorsement must also be at- 
tached. 

Under the new rules agents’ routine 
work will be lessened by the change in 
the maximum and minimum charge rule, 
which under the new promulgation pro- 
vides that no additional premium need 
be charged and no return premium need 
be allowed when such additional or re- 
turn premium does not exceed $1. Un- 
der the old rules no charge had to be 
made if the additional or return pre- 
mium was over 50 cents. 


Other Changes 


Rules dealing with builder’s risks have 
been revised to provide for pro rata 
cancelation of builder’s risk policies upon 
completion of the building. The errors 
and omissions rule has been rewritten, 
providing a single revised form for the 
protection of mortgagees, which is the 
equivalent of the former broader form, 
with an endorsement to convert the 
form into the equivalent of the former 
limited form. The revised rule contains 
a sliding scale of rates which are pro- 
gressively reduced for the second, third, 
fourth and fifth million of insurance. 
The rate for the first million is five cents 
per $100. This is decreased by one cent 
per $100 for each succeeding million up 
to the fifth so that the rate for all in- 
surance in excess of four millions is one 
cent per $100. 

The fall of building clause waiver has 

been rewritten and a new waiver pro- 
vided which may be used without charge, 
this change being effective as of Janu- 
ary 14 last, and pro rata cancelation or 
rebate is not permitted. 
_ The new rent form is a premium ad- 
lustment form and is designed for use 
in connection with the increasingly nu- 
merous situations where rent is based 
in whole or in part on a percentage of 
sales, and may apply to any portion of 
the building provided the insuring clause 
accurately describes the portion of the 
building covered. 

Other changes in various forms of cov- 
erage of a minor nature are included in 
the new promulgation. 





GRANGE MUTUAL ELECTS 


Charles W. Varney has been reelected 
president of the Grange Mutual Fire of 
ochester, N. H., for the twenty-seventh 
year. Wesley G. Adams, who had served 
as vice-president for some twenty years, 
was killed in an automobile accident the 
night before the annual meeting, and 
\rthur W. McDaniel, past master of the 
H. State Grange, was chosen to that 
oiice, Charles W. Varney, Jr., was 
elected treasurer. The company issued 
war damage coverage amounting to $18,- 
/2,000 during the past year. 


~ 





‘O HONOR SUP’T SCHEUFLER 


‘lissourt Superintendent of Insurance 
llward L. Scheufler will be guest of 
ior at a luncheon meeting of the In- 
‘urance Board of St. Louis at the Hotel 
le ‘crson on February 24. Several hun- 
“red insurance agents and brokers and 
‘ers interested in insurance are ex- 

‘ed to attend as a tribute to Super- 
cndent Scheufler. 


MO. HEARINGS NEAR CLOSE 





Attorney General McKittrick Questions 
Terry of Inspection Bureau; 29,325 
Pages in Record 

Attorney-General Roy McKittrick of 
Missouri has about launched all of his 
torpedoes and fired all of his guns in 
his anti-trust proceedings against vari- 
ous stock fire insurance companies. His 
final direct testimony was thrown into 
the voluminous record on Monday and 
Tuesday of last week, when Paul W. 
Terry, manager of the Missouri Inspec- 
tion Bureau, was the lone witness. 

As the long-drawn out hearing was 
continued over Wednesday, February 10, 
out of respect to the late Circuit Judge 
Fred L. English, of special counsel for 
the General American Life of St. Louis 
and for many years prominent in the 
political, civic, charitable and social life 
of St. Louis and Missouri, the record 
in the case had reached the astounding 
total of 29,325 pages. 

And because of the size of this rec- 
ord, the intricate nature of much of the 
testimony and of many of the thousands 
of exhibits, it is probable that Special 
Supreme Court Commissioner John H. 
Windsor may require many weeks to 
consider carefully all of the various 
angles before he can announce a deci- 
sion, either way. 

Postponement of the 


hearing until 


February 11 was granted at the request 
of Judge Fred L. Williams of counsel 
for the companies, who was law part- 
ner of Judge English in the law firm of 
Williams, Nelson & English. 

In his examination of Mr. Terry Gen- 
eral McKittrick concentrated his fire on 
the so-called Missouri rule book issued 
by the Missouri Inspection Bureau under 
the terms of Missouri’s rating law. The 
General sought to establish that the ma- 
terial that went into the book, which 
includes the rules, credits, terms, condi- 
tions and privileges to be extended in 
the writing of fire, lightning, windstorm 
and tornado and hail insurance in Mis- 
souri, had been dictated by the Western 
Actuarial Bureau. But the best advance 
he made in this sector was a statement 
from Mr. Terry that from time to time 
he had consulted with officials of the 
bureau for the purpose of getting their 
expert advice on various matters. 





WINDSTORM RATES CUT IN LA. 

Windstorm rates on the majority of 
classes in the sea coast area in Louisiana 
have been horizontally reduced by the 
Louisiana Rating & Fire Prevention Bu- 
reau and approved by the Louisiana In- 
surance Commission. The reduction on 
dwellings is approximately 5% and on 
other classes approximately 10%. 























ally-known organization. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS CORPORATION 


340 Pine St., San Francisco 
Bogota, Colombia, S. A. 


111 John S}., New York «+ 


Havana, Cuba ° 





“Any Fire Insurance Today?’ 


2OM the frozen wastes of Greenland to the torrid zones of 

Brazil—wherever American industry carries on, there you 
will find the American International Underwriters giving the 
same sort of insurance service which its member companies 
have long been noted for in this country. Whether it's fire 
insurance, liability or accident—losses are paid in American 
dollars...and settlements are promptly made. Brokers and 
agents handling American concerns with branches in foreign 
lands will do well to investigate the facilities of this nation- 


Representatives in Key Cities Throughout the World 
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Elected Director Of 


Excelsior of Syracuse 





JEREMIAH J. HEALY 


Jeremiah J. Healy of the Healy Bros. 
Barre, 
of the leading agencies in that state, was 


insurance agency of Mass., one 


elected a director of the Excelsior of 
New York at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of that company in Syra- 
cuse. As the newest member of the 
Excelsior board Mr. Healy will repre- 
sent agents of western Massachusetts. 

Mr. Healy entered insurance a quar- 
ter century ago when he and his brother, 
Daniel S. Healy, purchased an old agency 
which today is seventy-five years old. 
For many years he has been active in 
the Massachusetts Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. He served two terms as 
president of the Worcester County 
Board, and at present he is a member 
of the executive committee of the Asso- 
ciated Insurance Agents and Brokers, 
Ine. 


Great Eastern Premiums 


At Record High in 1942 


The Great Eastern Fire of White 
Plains, N. Y., wrote net premiums of 
$100,846 in 1942, a record high and 11% 
above the 1941 amount. Net losses last 
year were $37,925, making a loss record 
of 37'4%4%. Assets of the Great Eastern 
are $749,946 and policyholders’ surplus 
$636,781. The reserve for unearned pre- 
miums amounts to $96,965. 

Directors of the company last week 
declared a dividend of 30 cents a share 
pavable March 1 to stockholders of rec- 
ord February 19. President Allan C. 
Stevens and the other officers were re- 
elected. At a meeting of stockholders 
the following were elected directors: J. 
Kenneth Huntington, president, New 
Rochelle Agency, Inc., New Rochelle, N. 
Y.; Philip A. Murray, president, Murray, 
Schoen & Morgan, Inc., Mount Vernon, 
N. Y.; Joseph A. Mitchell, attorney, 
White Plains, and David Roberts, presi- 
dent, John D. Wyeth & Co., New York 
City. 


W. R. COFFMAN KILLED 
W. R, Coffman, senior member of the 
general agency of Coffman, Daily & 
Aldridge of Austin, Tex., was killed 
February 11 when his automobile was in 
collision with a truck near Austin. He 
was 52 years old and had been active 
in local and general agency circles for 
twenty-five years. He was first associ- 
ated with F. M. Coleman & Co. of San 
Antonio and then joined Dexter Broth- 
ers of Dallas in the firm of Dexter 
Brothers & Coffman. He retired from 
that firm five years ago to form the 
present general agency. Mr. Coffman 
had just been elected to a second term 
as secretary of the Texas Association 
of Managing General Agents. He is 

survived by a son and a daughter. 
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Public Relations Theme 
Of D. A. North Report 


DELIVERED AT 1 TULSA MEETING 
N, A: ©. A President Links Program 
With Avoidance of Restrictive Agency 
Licensing Laws 
Okla., Feb. 15.—Stressing the 
public relations and rec- 
ommending avoidance of restrictive 
agency licensing legislation in connec- 
tion with the public relations program, 
President David A. North of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
delivered the report of the administra- 
tion before the meeting of the national 
board of state directors of the associa- 


Tulsa, 
importance of 


mn here today. The report also dealt 
with agents’ participation in the war 
effort and touched on the functions of 


e several committees. 

With respect to the war effort, the re- 
port delineated how office forces have 
heen depleted, members are actively aid- 
ing in operation of offices of fellow 
avents called into service and many are 
cngaged in civilian defense and war bond 
selling. “We are providing the services 
which are due the public and our com- 
panies in peace as al as in war,” the 
report says, “and in addition are doing 
much more which is directly attributable 
to the war effort.” Mr. North said a 
commendable job had been performed in 
the promotion of war damage insurance. 

Committee Work 

The activities of the fire prevention 
committee continue to show vigilance and 
no sign of relaxing, he continued, since 
th e committee first redoubled its efforts 
to prevent destruction of war materials 
after Pearl Harbor. “To the public, pos- 
sibly,” the report continues, “fire pre- 
vention is merely the occasion for an 
annual weekly observance. To the Na- 

Association of Insurance Agents, 
however, it is a daily project.” The ac- 
cident prevention committee, it says, has 
been equally as vigilant as the fire pre- 
vention committee, and is concentrating 
its efforts on saving the loss of man- 
power to industry through preventable 
accidents. “Here, as in fire prevention,” 
the report says, “the local agent through 
training and experience can be of in- 
estimable value to war's industries 
through the individual efforts of the 
igents insuring such plants and the col- 
lective efforts of local boards and asso- 


tional 


clations. 

The report said that the association’s 
finances are in sound condition and 
praised the work of the educational di- 
vision, as well as of the several com- 
On the subject of public rela- 
restrictive legislation, Mr. 


mittees. 

tions and 

North said: 
Public Relations 

‘The question of public relations, being 
if paramount importance in the minds 
ft us all at Chicago, (1942 annual con- 
vention) the executive committee at its 
irst meeting authorized a complete study 
and survey of the Washington situation. 
Public relations should begin at home. 
The Washington picture is but part of a 
rogram which extends in many direc- 
ions, and in some phases of this study 
we have already gone beyond the gov- 

rnmental approach. 

“Our relations between the 
tion and its membership constitute an 
mportant phase of this work, and any 
mprovement in the services—both at 
Washington and New York—which our 
staff may render the membership, makes 
for better relationships. 

“Our relationship with companies, com- 
pany organizations, other producers and 
their organizations, is of tremendous im- 
portance, and insofar as those relations 
inay fail, the effectiveness of a good 
public relations program outside of the 
industry may be lessened. It has, there- 


associa- 


fore, been an objective of this adminis- 
ration, currently with the public rela- 


Mid-Year Meeting, Board of State Directors, 


WA... A, 





Leaders of Ninel Association 





DAVID A. NORTH 


President 


tions committee, to secure a renewed 
and better relationship with all of these 
“roups. 

Exchange of Ideas 

“We have been the happy recipients of 
an equally sincere desire on the part of 
the companies, other producers and their 
respective organizations, to meet this 
purpose. We have enjoyed exchanges of 
ideas, and exchanges of confidences. Our 
at \proach to legislators, editors, buyers 
of insurance, or administrators of gov- 
ernment will have the power of a mul- 
tiple attack only when it represents the 
unified approach of the entire industry— 
a united industry of producers and un- 
derwriters of insurance. ... 

“The long-range planning of a public 
relations program is imperative. The de- 
termination of the direction and extent 
of such a program is a_ responsibility 
which, constitutionally, is yours. The 
findings of this administration’s studies 
may assist you in the solution. Our 


FRED A. MORETON 
Vice-President 


progress in this direction is in your 
hands. 
Restrictive Licensing Laws 

“Relations with the public, with our 
companies, and with fellow producers 
within the industry, are all interwoven 
in the sponsorship by state associations 
of restrittive agency licensing laws 
within the several states. Previous ad- 
ministrations concluded countersignature 
agreements designed to alleviate certain 
abuses in the casualty and surety field. 
These agreements were made in good 
faith, after due deliberation and confer- 
ences with company executives, to avoid 
the extension of restrictive counter- 
signature laws. 

“With nearly all of the state legisla- 
tures in session during 1943, it becomes 
incumbent upon us to review our pledges 
of the past, to abstain from restrictive 
legislation. Our experience indicates the 
wiser, sSaner, and more satisfactory 
course, and one eminently more probable 








Pierce Memo on F. I. A. Consolidation 


Tulsa, Okla., Feb. 14—A memorandum 
from C. W. Pierce, president of the Fac- 
tory Insurance Association, was read to 
the executive committee today in ad- 
vance of the meeting of the national 
board of state directors of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, by L. 
G. Hilgemann, Milwaukee, chairman of 
the association’s F. I. A. committee. The 
memorandum, which was to be read to 
the F. I. A. committee tomorrow and re- 
ferred to the state directors, reads as 
follows: 

“During recent years the methods of 
transacting American business and in- 
dustry have changed radically. Its in- 
terests are transcending territorial lines 
to an ever-increasing degree. In order 
to meet more effectively the needs of 
modern industry, the insurance business 
must continue to adjust its methods. The 
insurance business wil! retain its inde- 
pendence and will prosper to a large ex- 
tent in proportion to its willingness to 
abandon outmoded practices, and to its 
success in adjusting its procedures to 
meet the ever-changing needs of the 
public. Recognition of these broad 
principles prompted the proposal to mod- 
ernize the Factory Insurance Associa- 
tions. 

“Presently, the F. I. A., Hartford, op- 
erates in the East and Southeast; the 
Western Factory Insurance Association 


in the Mid-West; the Pacific Factory 
Insurance Association in the Coast ter- 
ritory. Each association acts indepen- 
dently of the other in matters of policy 
and management, with the result that 
differing operating and management pol- 
icies are in effect in fields in which the 
needs of the public are uniform. 


Proposed Reorganization 


emery reorganization, 
the single F. I. A. will operate country- 
wide. A board by directors consisting of 
twelve chief executives of member com- 
panies will be responsible for over-all 
operations of the association, and will 
control broad policies such as general 
underwriting plans, negotiations with 
Government agencies, and management 
matters where uniformity of action will 
be in the public interest. 

“The fa oye oe plan contemplates 
that the F. I. A., Hartford, will continue 
its present tata that the Eastern 
territory will be supervised from the 
headquarters office; that the Western 
F. 1. A. will operate as the Western re- 
gional office; that the Pacific F. I. A. 
will operate as the Pacific regional office. 
Kach territorial office, including the 
Kastern operations, will have its mana- 
ger, and the affairs of each office will 
be supervised by an advisory committee 
selected by and from executives of mem- 
ber companies who supervise the terri- 


“Under the 


of ultimate success, is that of con 
and conciliation on conflicting noir 


“Issues met and determined ji rivate 


conference within the iainitey n 4 
possible to bring joint strength | 


for the passage of better laws. er 


debates before the legislative con) es 
themselves do not engender good lic 
relations—and sometimes lead {9 yo. 
sults which are unsatisfactory 
sides.” : 
STATE DIRECTORS PRESENT 
Tulsa, Okla., Feb. 16.—State directors 
from thirty-seven states and the District 
of Columbia are attending the meetiny of 
the national board of state directors of 
the National Association of Insurance 


Agents here. Almost two-hundred avents 
were present at the open session lay 
when the recommendations of the public 


relations and other 


accepted. 


committees were 








Other features in connection with the 
meeting of the national board of state 
directors of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents at Tulsa, Okla., this 
week, appear on pages 30 and 33 of this 
issue. 








Will Appoint Committee on 


Production Branch Offices 


Tulsa, Okla., Feb. 17—A. C. Wallace, 
Goshen, N. Y., president of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents, 
led a discussion on production branch 
offices at the closing session of the state 
directors of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents here today. He de- 
clared such offices inimical to the Amer- 
ican agency system and asked for sug- 
gestions on combatting them in New 
York State. President David A. North 
suggested that the tendency of some 
agents to let the companies do their 
work for them nourished branch offices. 

Samuel J. Sugar, Washington, D. C, 
said that the small agent sometimes } 48 
forced into using branch office facilities, 
particularly in the matter of engineering 
and auditing services. After a general 
debate, a motion was adopted authoriz- 
ing appointment of a special committee 
to study the branch office problem and 
report to the executive committee so 
that a national plan of meeting the prob- 
lem may be developed. 





tory covered by the respective regional 
office. 

“Each advisory committee will con- 
tinue to exercise the same discretion and 
authority in the underwriting and ser- 
vicing of individual risks in its territory, 
and in its relations with producers 

“The F. IJ. A. will continue to operate 
through the medium of the American 
agency system and legitimate producers, 
to all of whom the full facilities I 
association will be available. 

Joint Enterprise 

“Recognizing this to be a joint el 
prise, it is the desire to cooperat itl 
agents in satisfactorily solving our ©0l- 
mon problems. 

“The total commissions to be 
the association in all territories 
to exceed 15%, and not over two 
of this amount may be paid as 
age. 

“The consolidation is believed 
progressive step in the field of 
stock insurance. It will make pos ea 
simplification of methods, and sav 
management expense. It will re 
more uniform general policies e! 
countrywide, insofar as state lav 
other territorial situations permit ; 
desired results cannot fail to be nt 
public interest, and by the same 
the consolidation should operate 
advantage of producers and compa! 
well.” 
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Mid-Year Meeting, Board of State Directors, 


N.A.1.A. 





Mays Urges Agents’ Associations 
To Make Reports on WDC Program 


in an interim report on the war dam- 
ave insurance program inaugurated at 
the Chicago convention of the National 
\<,ociation of Insurance Agents last 
Fall, Milton W. Mays, director, Business 
Developmen Office, made a plea to state 
associations of agents to report on ac- 
tivities in connection with the War Dam- 
ave Corporation, in a talk before the 
mid-vear meeting of the national. board 
of state directors of the National Asso- 
ciation at Tulsa, Okla., February 16. 

Mr. Mays called attention to the fact 
that the presentation at Chicago was a 
“Program for Informing the Public Con- 
cerning War Damage Insurance.” He 
said he could make only an interim re- 
report can be made 
until the war is over and that “we shall 
consider only the extent to which local 
agents have endeavored to inform the 
public concerning war damage insur- 
ance, 

Mr. Mays said that many agents who 
thought originally that the public could 
not be interested in war damage insur- 
ance have now been transferred to that 


port as no final 





MILTON W. MAYS 


who said it could be done and 
demonstrated their belief by going out 
and selling it. “If it has done nothing 
else,” he continued, “this program for 
Intorming the public concerning war 
dainage insurance has demonstrated con- 
clusively that the greatest limiting fac- 
tor in the sale of war damage insur- 
ance is the unwillingness of some agents 
to try to sell it or to buy it themselves.” 


Report of WDC 
inting to the report of WDC made 


PrOUD 
s ' 


early in December revealing that approx- 
imately $120,000,000 in premiums repre- 
seting more than $94,000,000,000 had 
be written by the insurance industry 
acting on behalf of WDC, Mr. Mays 
sail that was an accomplishment of 
Which the industry may be proud. 
“About a month ago,” he said, “B.D.O. 
asked each state association to furnish 


us, at the 
tar 
ne 


earliest possible moment, with 
ible evidence of the activities of the 
bers of their association in inform- 


inv the public concerning war damage 
Msiirance, T am happy to report that 
we have received almost unanimous co- 


pcration from the state associations. 

We have been requested by the 
WHC to furnish a report on this pro- 
stan, We are just as anxious as you 


are that this report reflect accurately 
the full extent to which the agents in 
each state have executed their assign- 
ment. I am sure that you will appre- 
ciate, however, that we are unable to 
prepare any kind of a report for a state 
that has not submitted the necessary 
evidence to us. It is for this reason 
that I make an urgent plea today to the 
officers and state directors assembled 
here to make certain that steps have 
been taken in your respective states to 
compile the information. 
Data Not Complete 


“The data that we have in our pos- 
session now are not complete for sev- 
eral reasons. In certain states it has 
taken longer to prepare the information 


requested than in other states. This 
additional information will come to us 
at a later date. Furthermore, it is in- 


evitable that in an undertaking so vast 
as this, many activities will be carried 
on that will never come to our attention. 
On the basis of information at hand, 
however, the success of this program 
appears staggering. 

“Local agents have requested from the 
B.D.O. approximately 5,000,000 pieces of 
advertising material. Impressive as this 
total is, this proved to be a minor part 
of the agents’ effort to acquaint the pub- 
lic with WDC insurance. Local agents 
used approximately 1,250,000 pieces of 
publicity material prepared either by 
themselves or by their companies. 

“The use of the radio to bring war 
damage insurance to the attention of the 
public originally was not a part of the 
‘Program for Informing the Public Con- 
cerning War Damage Insurance.’ In 


spite of this, 825 separate radio pro- 
grams of various kinds were sponsored 
by local agents at their own expense to 
publicize WDC insurance. How great 
an audience these programs reached can- 
not be estimated. 

Newspaper Advertisements 

“In the B.D.O. we have copies of more 
than 4,000 newspaper advertisements de- 
voted to WDC insurance. How many 
more advertisements appeared without 
our knowledge is hard to guess. It is 
customary to gauge the extent of ad- 
vertising coverage by the circulation of 
the advertising which is obtained by 
multiplying the number of advertise- 
ments by the circulation of the papers 
in which they have appeared. The total 
advertising circulation of these 4,000- 
odd advertisements was more than 
111,000,000. 

“Other means of publicity too numer- 
ous to mention were undertaken in vari- 
ous localities. We have a record of 238 
addresses having been given before con- 
ventions, civic and other semi-public 
gatherings. In Massachusetts, a notice 
concerning WDC insurance was en- 
closed with each income tax blank sent 
out to more than a million tax-pavers. 
WDC publicity was enclosed with all 
monthly bills sent out by the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co., which 
covers all of New England except Con- 
necticut. In Washington, D. C., a war 
damage folder was enclosed, at the in- 
stance of local agents, with each elec- 
tric bill sent out by the Potomac Elec- 
tric Power Co. In Rochester, N. Y., local 
agents secured for advertising WDC 
insurance the use of one-half of the face 
of 80,000 weekly tickets sold by the local 
raged ition company. In Charlotte, 

boy scouts were used to distribute 
war i tae folders to all residences. In 
Atlanta, Ga., 65,000 folders were placed 
in street cars and 150 street car adver 
tising placards were posted for eight 
weeks.” 

















THE OUTLOOK 


Business prospects for 1943 will be greatly influenced 


by the war. 


Two things, however, are certain. 


Insur- 


ance must be utilized more than ever before to safe- 


guard the credit structure of our nation; and times 


of stress particularly call for insurance in financially 
strong Capital Stock Fire Insurance Companies like 
those in the Springfield Group. 


Dependable Since 1849 











THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


W. 8. CRUTTENDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE cowrnwy 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

. DETROIT, MICH. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Public Relations 
(Continued from Page 1) 
of the Nation and of the importance of 
the large number of citizens engaged in 
the insurance business. 

He urged the agents attending the 
open meeting of the public relations com- 
mittee seriously to ie the urgent need 
of building good will and of doing it at 
once. He said the program must be 


country-wide and non-controversial and 





SIDNEY O. SMITH 

must be sponsored by all producers in- 
cluding brokers and general agents. He 
recommended employment of a public 
relations counsel to guide the members 
of the association in their efforts but 
said the individual agents must remem- 
ber that the most desirable contact with 
Congressmen can be made only by their 
constituents. 

Census of Business 

Mr. Smith recommended a census of 
the entire insurance industry to de- 
termine the number of individuals en- 
gaged in all forms of insurance and the 
number of dependents of such individ- 
uals, this information to be broken down 
by congressional districts. He said this 
undertaking should not be designed to 
produce a power and pressure bloc but 
to give Congress and the public the true 
information. 

He took the position that it is a waste 
of time to trv to convert present govern- 
mental agencies to patronize the Amer- 
ican agency system since such agencies 
can write their own ticket for insurance 
needs, but that Congress must be con- 
vinced that the future of America de- 
pends on the rights of capital and in- 
dividual enterprise. He said he is very 
much encouraged by the evident desire 
of the present Congress to regain its 
lost prestige by asserting itself. 

Adoption of the resolution by the 
state directors today came after they 
were charged by President David A. 
North with their responsibility to carry 
out the committee’s recommendations 


Richardt W rr Waive Dues 


For Members in Services 
Tulsa, Okla., Feb. 16—Fred C. Ric- 
hardt, Evansville, Ind., chairman of the 
membership committee of the National 
Association of Insurance 


Agents, recom- 
mended to the national board of state 
directors today that in agencies where 


all owners have gone into the armed ser 
vices or any type of war work and the 
agency is turned over to another agent 
to operate, National Association dues be 
waived for the duration. The directors 
accepted the suggestion with the under- 
standing that each state association 
handle this matter as it-deems best. 
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Tankers Not Liable to Salvors for 
Saving of Cargo After Stranding 


brought 
South 


rem were 


Court for 


Separate libels in 
in the Federal D'strict 
Georgia against the motor vessel Caliche, 
loaded 


vage services after she 


a tanker with gasoline, for sal- 
went aground on 
Tybee channel on the 
Shoals. The 
the owners of tugboats which went 


and of a_ self-propelled 


the north side of 


North 


were 


Breaker libelants 


to her rescue 
river barge into which a portion of the 
tanker 
freight 
claims 


cargo was discharged while the 


was aground. The cargo and 


were not proceeded against; the 
the ship only. 
The defenses were that there were no 
true or conventional salvage services 
rendered, but that, even if so regarded, 
the libelants were entitled only to a 
moderate award, there being little risk 
to the salvors and little danger to the 
property saved. The libelants were de- 
nied by the court the right to amend 
their libels by setting up negligent navi- 
vation of the tanker causing the strand- 
ing so that the ship was primarily liable 
for the proportion of salvage usually 
chargeable against cargo and freight. 


were against 


Vessel Stranded for Several Days 


The issues of fact as found by the 
court were as follows: After grounding 
on a sandy bottom the ship worked her 
engines for an hour or two trying to free 
herself but without success. The master 
wired his owners in New York for tugs 
and assistance. They communicated with 
the towing company (libelants), which 
sent tugs from Savannah. Later, by re- 
quest of the owners, the river barge 
also was sent to lighten the tanker by 
taking off some of the cargo. The two 
tugs worked for several days when the 
tides permitted and were joined by a 
third, which all pulled and pushed with- 
out success on the starboard side of the 
tanker, which was aground her full 
length about five inches. 

The river barge arrived and loaded 
about 4,500 barrels of gasoline from the 
Caliche, which-it took to Savannah. This 
did not bring the tugs’ efforts to success. 
It returned next morning and took off 
3,500 barrels more, finishing the lighter- 
ing. Then one tug, the McCauley, ar- 
rived, took hold of the ship’s anchor, 
the ship heaved on her anchor and came 
off the shoals. The Robert W. Groves 
stood by. The Caliche then proceeded to 
Savannah under her own power. 

Kor two days after stranding the sea 
was calm. On the third day the wind 

t increasingly strong until the lighter- 
ing was finished. Each of the three tues 
carried a master and five men. The 
river barge had a crew of nine, includ- 
ing master and pilot. 

>y stipulation the parties agreed that 
the sound value of the Caliche was $475,- 
OOO; value of cargo, ince freight, was 
$116,952; freight $11,668; and the cost 
of repairing damage to the tanker $14.- 
284. The court found the value of the 
McCauley to be $140,000, the Groves $75,- 
000 and the Cynthia No. 2 $150,000; and 
the value of the barge Merry Queen 
$140,000. Evidence of cost of the tugs 
many vears ago and of the tax returns 
was held of little service. The barge was 
new. 


Negligence Amendment Disallowed 


not sued. The cause of the actions was 
not for negligent carriage of cargo. Nor 
was it “a case of general average con- 
tribution for sacrifices made or expenses 
incurred subsequent to stranding in suc- 
cessful efforts to save vessel, freight and 

carvo, where all are before the court.* * * 

“The cargo could have been libeled, 
or under Admiralty Rule 18, 28 U.S.C.A., 
following section 723, the owner could 
have been proceeded against in per- 
sonam. If that had been done and an 
award for the rescue of the cargo had 
been paid by the owner, it is clear that 
there would have been no right of action 
over against the ship for negligent navi- 
gation resulting in stranding which 
caused the loss. 

“That being so, I am uanble to see 
why the ship should be indirectly penal- 
ized for the benefit of a stranger, the 
salvors, with whom it had no contractual 
relation for saving cargo. After all, sav- 
ing the cargo was only incidental to sav- 
ing the ship, and the libelants have only 
themselves to blame for not bringing the 
cargo or its owner before the court.” 

The court disinguished cases relied on 
by the libelants in their facts. But the 
court did not mean to say that there are 
no situations where the ship may not be 
held liable for the whole salvage service, 
rendered to cargo, freight and ship. 

The tariff of the towing company was 
held not controlling or conclusive as to 
the character of the service rendered. 

The service rendered was a salvage 
service, though not of the highest order. 
“The fact that the shipowner requests 
assistance and that the salvors, in re- 
sponse, furnish it, standing alone, does 
not create an implied contract that de- 
feats a claim for salvage. Even an agree- 


ment that the salvor’s compensation shall 
be subsequently fixed by arbitration or 
the court, at the option of the vessel, 
does not bar the salvor’s right to receive 
a meritorious award.” 

Determining Amount of Award 


As to the amount of the award: et. 
as to the tugs; the stranded vessel, 
the court’s opinion, was in real esto 
the tugs were not. The court pointed 
to the recognized characteristics of the 
sands of the South Atlantic coast. “They 
have been described as retreating under 

a solid heavy object imbedded in them, 
For th stranded ships sink deeper and 
deeper until they disappear from sight 
under the sea into the sand, if indeed 
they are not broken up before. These 
sandy shoals are sometimes referred to 
as the ‘ graveyard of the Atlantic’.” 

The towing company, the court held, 
should be encouraged in respect of its 
provision, at considerable expense, no 
doubt, of salvage equipment necessary 
in the port of Savannah, and in saving 
property in distress, on grounds of pub- 
lic policy. Taking all the pertinent cir- 
cumstances into consideration, the court 
awarded $12,000 to the towing company 
for its services in assisting the vessel 
without regard to saving of the cargo. 

As to the barge Merry Queen the 
gasoline she took off was worth some- 
thing more than $2 a barrel. But it 
was not proceeding against the cargo. 
It assisted in getting the ship off the 
strand. The most important considera- 
tion was the danger to the barge on its 
second trip, the wind having shifted. 

The action of the barge, its master 
and crew, then, the court regarded as 
“approaching the heroic, considering that 
the barge was ill designed or equipped 
for, and the master and crew were with- 
out experience in, a service of this kind. 
For their services I consider an award 
of $4,000 fair to all, for the services to 
the ship exclusive of the cargo.” Atlan- 
tic Towing Co. v. The Caliche, Federal 
District Court for Southern Georgia, 47 
F. Supp. 610. 





LONDON INSTITUTE CHAIRMAN 
G. Hoult, underwriter in London for 
the Yorkshire, has been reelected chair- 
man of the technical and clauses com- 
mittee of the Institute of London Un- 
derwriters. 


SUSPENDS AUTO FLEET ORDER 


Minnesota Official Notifies Carriers of 
Relief from Filings Due to 
__ Court Decision 

Automobile writing companies lave 
been notified by Commissioner Newell 
R. Johnson of Minnesota that in view of 
a recent district court decision, they are 
relieved from the further filing of fleet 
policy information “pending the final 
outcome of the litigation.” The court 
held that the Commissioner lacked au- 
thority to issue his rulings of last May 
and June defining “fictitious fleets.” 

Lloyds of Minneapolis had refused to 
furnish fleet data asked by the Commis- 
sioner and went into court to determine 
his authority. Practically all other com- 
panies writing automobile coverage had 
complied with the request. While deny- 
ing that the Commissioner had the au- 
thority to issue the rulings, the trial 
court stated that he might institute 
criminal prosecutions where violations of 
the anti-discrimination statutes are 
found. . 

_“We are still of the opinion that ‘fic- 
titious fleet’? rates constitute discrimina- 
tion,” says Commissioner Johnson in his 
letter to the companies. 





NATIONAL UNION SPECIAL 


The National Union Fire of Pittsburgh 
has appointed A. L. Phillips as special 
agent for Minnesota and North Dakota, 
succeeding State Agent Walter W. Bel- 
ford, resigned. Headquarters will con- 
tinue at 1400 Northwestern Bank Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. Mr. Phillips has been 
connected with the National Union since 
1933 in various capacities with the Cook 
County department at Chicago under 
Manager Faber. More recently he has 
been ‘special agent for the marine de- 
partment, operating in a number of 
Western states. 





BERRY ELECTED ALDERMAN 

Henry F. Berry, vice-president, New 
Hampshire Fire Insurance Co., was 
chosen alderman in a special election in 
Ward 1, Manchester, N. H., January 30. 
This is Mr. Berry’s first entrance into 
politics. He is a Republican. The elec- 
tion was hotly contested. 
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@ News of American Flying Fortresses dropping 1-ton demolition bombs on 
Nazi submarines at their concrete hideouts in the French port of Lorient 
means that fewer of our sailors and merchant seamen will be floating on 
life rafts in the cold, storm-tossed Atlantic. It will also mean that more 
supplies will get through, to enable our men to win this war sooner. 

Such news is particularly weleome to Marine Underwriters, who insure 
America’s ships and cargoes. We are also proud to serve by furnishing 
Inland Marine and Transportation Floaters for war industries, as well as 
the commercial and personal requirements of today. 
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SEATTLE 


The court’s reason for disallowing the 
offered amendments to the libels bring- 
ing in the ship’s negligence was that the 
cargo or its owner was not before the 
court under the pleadings; they were 
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Luncheon Tribute to Wm. B. Joyce 


On Half Century in Surety Business 


Pioneered in Coverages Which Have Resulted in More Than 
$400,000,000 of Premiums for Companies; Helped 
Found Surety Organiaztions 


in recognition of his half century in 
the surety and bonding field and of his 
pioneer work with new coverages which 
have brought a tremendous flow of pre- 
miums to insurance companies, and of the 
role he played in founding of important 
inter-company organizations a_ luncheon 
was held in honor of William B. Joyce, 
former head of the old National Surety 
Co. at the Bankers Club, Wednesday. 
Guests included a number of leaders in 
the insurance, banking, business and legal 
worlds. 

The luncheon was held under the aus- 
pices of a committee, chairman of which 
was Louis 'H. Pink, and which included 
Leroy A. Lincoln, Frederick H. Ecker, B. 
M. Culver, C. D. Hilles, Arthur F. 
Lafrentz, Morgan B. Brainard, Frank J. 
O'Neill, Jesse S. Phillips, J. Arthur Nel- 
son, Charles R. Miller, Frank A. Bach, 
Richard A. Corroon, Col. Francis R. 
Stoddard, Jr., J. A. Beha, Edgar S. Bloom. 


Helped Develop Many Coverages 


Toastmaster Louis H. Pink said it has 
been estimated that more than $400,000,- 
000 of premiums have gone to surety and 
casualty companies as a result of various 
forms of forgery coverage and fraud 
bonds which were either created or de- 
veloped by Mr. Joyce or adapted by him 
to the American market. He made avail- 
able to the American public on a broad 
scale coverage known as_ Depositors 
Forgery and Commercial Forgery, and 
present adaptation of Forgery coverage 
known as “Securities Bonds.” Forms 3 
and 4 are an outgrowth of the old Forged 
Securities Rider which he attached to 
Forgery policies when head of the old 
National Surety. Mr. Joyce is given credit 
lor the creation of the Bankers Limited 
Forgery Bond which has served an im- 
portant need to the savings banks of the 
nation in the early days. He also brought 
out the Hospital Bond which in many re- 
spects is now offered by non-profit. or- 
ganizations and stock companies in form 
of Hospital Reimbursement policies. 

He had considerable to do with the 
organizing of the Surety Association of 
\merica and the Towner Rating Bureau. 
© aggressively supported legislation 
hich made it possible for companies to 
Write Blanket Bond coverages for finan- 
institutions, a forerunner of present 
il to comprehensive contracts. 


E. Asbury Davis Talks 


!oastmaster Pink introduced E. As- 
ry Davis, president, United States Fi- 
‘lity & Guaranty, talking for the Bal- 
ore companies. He told of the high 
ard held for Mr. Joyce’s achievements 
the surety business. He dwelt on the 
cat figures of the past in the Baltimore 
ety world, including the late John R. 
and, Governor Edwin Warfield. 
Charles R. Miller, John T. Stone and 
orge Cator, also mentioning the pres- 
t head of the New Amsterdam Cas- 
ality, J. Arthur Nelson. Humorously, 
- discussed the terrific rivalry between 

'. Joyce and John R. Bland, president 

United States F. & G. in the pioneer 


WM. B. JOYCE 


days. When they came into contact, 
he said, electric sparks flashed, although 
it was before the days of electricity. 

Mr. Davis briefly reviewed how Gov- 
ernor Warfield and John R. Bland 
launched the F. & D. and U. S. F. & G., 
their companies at the start being of 
small capitalization. There had been 
great need for the surety coverages and 
thev replaced individual guarantees 
which caused so many headaches. After 
the surety companies got going the com- 
petition in the open markets had little 
restraint, and Mr. Davis commented on 
the changed situation leading up to the 
fine spirit of cooperation now existing 
between the surety companies. Despite 
the fierce competition, common _ sense 
eventually prevailed. During his talk he 
stressed the necessity of agents being 
masters of their business and being able 
to furnish service in the real sense of 
the word. He also made a plea for 
more skill and breadth of view in un- 
derwriting. 

Joyce Pays Tributes 

Mr. Joyce began his talk by referring 
to several men present with whom his 
relations began in his early days. Among 
the men to whom he referred were Don- 
ald S. McLennan of Marsh & McLennan, 
whom he appointed an agent forty-nine 
years ago, and B. M. Culver, president 
of the America Fore, whom he appoint- 
ed as an agent forty-three years ago, 
both of these appointments being made 
in the Northwest. He also introduced 
Messmore Kendall, owner of the Capital 
Theatre, New York, who came from 
Grand Rapids and whose grandfather ran 
a newsnaper in that city which Mr. Joyce 
sold when he was a boy of 8. He also 
paid a tribute to Tom Cullen, head of 
the New York Insurance Department, 
who was present. 


Praises Pioneers 


Mr. Joyce then continued by paying a 
tribute to Charles R. Miller, chairman of 
the Fidelity & Deposit, and F. W. La- 
frentz, chairman of the American Surety, 





E. C. Stone President 
Of Mass. Federation 


500 ATTEND BOSTON MEETING 


Warned by State Legislators Who Spoke 
on Trends Toward Government 
and State Insurance 


Edward C. Stone, United States gen- 
eral manager and attorney, Employers 
Liability and president, American Em- 
ployers, and Employers Fire, was elected 
president of the Insurance Federation 
of Massachusetts at a meeting in the 
Boston City Club February 17 attended 
by over 500 of the leading fire and casu- 
alty men of the state. Mary A. Black- 
bourne of Boston, was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Federation for her 
thirteenth consecutive year. 

The following vice-presidents were elected: H. 
Ward Bates, Worcester; Henry A. Bidwell, 
Northampton; A. T. Buffinton, Fall River; Rock- 
wood H. Bullock, Worcester; Frederic ¢ Church, 
Jr., John J, Cornish, Thomas R. P. Gibbs, Jesse 
Harding, Gerald Henderson, Robert A. Hogsett, 
Harry E. Moore, Lawrence W. Moor, James P. 
Parker, Harry A. Sawyer, Robert A. Sullivan, 
all of Boston; Henry A. Field, Springfield; 
Harvey A. Gallup, North Adams; James H. 
leighton, Lowell; Hoard G. Noble, Westfield; 
James G. Page, Haverhill; Harvey R_ Preston, 
Springfield; Warren S. Shaw, Brockton; George 
L. Taylor, Great Barrington; George A. Under- 
wood, Gardner. 

Retiring President Henry A. 
of Northampton presided. 

Senator Benjamin Priest of Haverhill, 
chairman of the jo'nt legislative insur- 
ance committee, said that the committee 
necessarily acted as judges of proposed 
legislation and where the public interest 
and the insurance interest conflicted, the 
committee must protect the public in- 
terest. He pointed to a definite trend 
toward government insurance and cau- 
toned the insurance men that they must 
liberalize their policies and meet new 
trends if they are to head it off. Rep. 
John H. Valentine, house chairman of 
the insurance committee, said insurance 
is confronted with a serious problem in 
state insurance trends, and had a narrow 
escape last year when the initiative state 
fund petition was upset. “You people 
will have to do more than write letters 
to each other if you are going to keep 
out state funds,” he warned. 

John W. Downs, Federation counsel 
and manager, called particular attention 
to Senate No. 361, which provides for a 
state fund for workmen’s compensation 
insurance. It comes up for hearing on 


Feb. 24. 
J. P. Gibson’s Activity 


J. P. Gibson, Jr., vice-president and 


Bidwell 


secretary, Excess Insurance Co. of 
America whose hobby is ice figure skat- 
ing, will serve as chairman of the re- 
cording and checking committee during 
the National Figure Skating Champion- 
ships, March 6-8, in New York City. 
The finals will be held the evening of 
March 8 at Madison Square Garden. 

Mr. Gibson is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the U. S. Figure Skat- 
ing Association. 


whom he designated as “living, rugged 
surety individuals who pioneered along 
with the late John R. Bland, Governor 
Edwin Warfield, Henry D. Lyman and 
Thomas Whalen in making the nation 
surety bond conscious.” The fidelity and 
surety business was made possible in 
America, first as to fidelity business by 
Sir Edward Rawlings of the Life and 
Guarantee Co. of England, opening first 
in Canada, and later by his own Guaran- 
tee Co. of North America; then by the 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York. He 
said great honors should go to the Amer- 
ican Surety Co. for leading the way and 
getting laws passed permitting Corporate 
Surety on Court, Contract and related 
bonds. 
How He Entered Surety Field 

“It had been asked- how Mr. Joyce got 
into the surety business. He went with 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Trust Co. 
which maintained a surety bond depart- 
ment in St. Paul. He had gotten that job 


(Continued on Page 37) 





Testimonial Luncheon 
To Albert W. Whitney 


HAS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS 





Stock Casualty Leaders to Pay Tribute 
to His Outstanding Career on 
Feb. 23 at Bankers Club 


A. W. Whitney, consulting director, 
National Conservation Bureau of the As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu 
tives, who has given more than quarter 
a century to the stock casualty business 
and has been one of its most construc- 
tive workers, will be given a testimonial 
luncheon February 23 at the Bankers 
Club, New York City, at which farewell 
tributes will be paid to him upon his re- 
tirement from active business which be- 
\ host of 


Mr. Whitney’s friends and admirers will 


came effective on January 1. 


join in this tribute. Chairman will be 
Wallace J. Falvey, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Bonding, who is 
chairman of the advisory committee, Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau 

A program of unusual interest is being 
arranged in connection with this lunch- 
eon and speakers have been designated 
to talk about each phase of Mr. Whit- 
ney’s career starting with his University 
of Calitornia days as professor of math- 
ematics and insurance. The speakers 
will include Frank A. Christensen, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Fidelity & Casu- 
alty, who is president of the Associa- 
tion; C. W. Fairchild, general manager 
of the Association; William Leslie, gen- 
eral manager, National Bureau of Casu- 
alty & Surety Underwriters, and Julian 
Il. Harvey, managing director, National 
Conservation Bureau. 

Old timers in the National Bureau this 
week presented farewell gifts to Mr 
Whitney—a handsome suit case and a 
three-dimens on camera—at a ceremony 
in 60 John Street headquarters. Pre.- 
entation was made by M. A. Acker, com- 
pensation and liability manager, and 
chief speech by William Leslie. At one 
time in his career Mr. Whitney was act- 
ing general manager of the National 
Bureau. 


Chas. H. Baxter Dead 


Charles H. Baxter, 66, president of 
Baxter & Harstedt, Inc., New York City 
insurance brokerage firm, died February 
13 at Sarasota, Fla., and funeral services 
were held Tuesday in New York City. 
Mr. Baxter is survived by his widow, 
Helen S. Baxter, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Quincy Ryan. 

Mr. Baxter had been a prominent fig- 
ure along William Street for more than 
thirty years and had built up a sizeable 
volume of business. He was graduated 
from Hotchkiss School and Yale Uni- 
versity. Among his affiliations, he served 
two terms on the board of governors of 
West Side Tennis Club, was a member 
of the Seventh Regiment, and of the 
Drug & Chemical Club. 


W. J. Thompson Honor Guest 
Of N. Y. Casualty Forum 


William J. Thompson, vice-president 
of Globe Indemnity, was the 
speaker at the February meeting of 
Casualty Underwriters Forum of New 
York. G. V. MacGregor, Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity, head of the forum, presided. 
New committee chairmen for 1943 are 
W. R. Anderson, Accident & Casualty, 
luncheon and arrangements; J. J. Coady, 
New Amsterdam Casualty, membership, 
and Harry R. Muse, Fidelity & Casualty, 
publicity. 


guest 


Splain Resigns 
John Splain has resigned as New 
York State commissioner of motor ve- 
hicles. His successor has not yet been 
appointed by Governor Dewey. 
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/Mid- Year ‘Meeting of NAIA’s National Board of Directors 


ascii Needed for WDC 


Coverage on Money and Securities 


So States W. H. Bennem in Addressing NAIA; Urges Pro- 
ducers to Accept Responsibility for Advising 
Clients of Need for This Protection 


Bennem, vice-pres.dent, Amer- 
declared this week that the 


W. H. 
Surety, 


damage 


ican 
war insurance coverage on 
money and securities is not yet fully ap- 
general public or by 
Speaking before 
Board of State Directors 
National Association of Insur- 
in mid-year this 
week Okla., Mr. Bennem urged 
that agents assume additional 
bility in informing the public regarding 
the scope and availability of this latest 
form of war damage insurance just as 
they have done an outstanding job in 
popularizing WDC protection for resi- 
dential and business property. 

In developing his theme “War Dam- 
age Insurance on Money. and Securities 

What It Is and How to Sell It,” Mr. 
Bennem gave generously of his knowl- 
edge on money and securities coverage 
and the improvements brought about in 
the evolution of the policy. Because the 
general program of WDC did not in- 
clude this coverage originally, the casu- 
alty-surety industry got together in 
operative spirit with committees repre- 
senting the bankers and stock brokers 
and prepared recommendations for hand- 
ling the insurance. This was done at 
the invitation of WDC. 

The speaker pointed out that eighty- 
seven casualty and surety companies in- 
cluding carriers, mutuals and re- 
ciprocals joined in the effort. The orig- 
idea, he continued, contemplated a 
small field of prospective cli- 
simple document covering 
securities on the insured’s 
; on the insured’s prem- 
ises outside the vault, and in transit in 
the custody of a messenger of the in- 
sured. But continuing negotiations with 
bankers, brokers and others proved the 
need for more comprehensive coverage. 
The speaker spoke as follows as to some 
of the improvements brought about in 
the evolution of the policy: 


preciated by the 
some insurance agents. 
the National 
of’ the 
Agents, 


at Tulsa, 


ance session 


responsi- 


co- 


stock 


inal 
relatively 
ents and a 
money and 
premises in vault 


Improvements Made 


“1 Jt was necessary to abandon the 
idea of maximum limit of insurance per 
insured and establish instead a maximum 
limit per premises. Otherwise, inequal- 
ity would exist between an insured op- 
erating a single office and an insured 
having several branch offices. 

“2. Provision was made that an insured 
may purchase protection on securities in 
a safe deposit box rented from a bank 
or safe deposit companies. 

“3. The method of providing in tran- 
sit protection was changed from an 
amount of insurance for each premises 
to the broader plan of an amount ap- 
plicable to the entire organization. 

“4. The problem of providing protec- 
tion for customers of stock brokers and 
for customers of banks or other insti- 
tutions or agents with whom the insured 
carries a safe- keeping or other account 
ieuidiens securities made necessary the 
provision permitting an insured to pur- 
chase insurance on his securities in pos- 
session of any such custodian. 

“5. The scope of the in transit cov- 
erage was enlarged to include normal 
business transactions where the secur- 
ities are out of the possession of the 
insured, or his messenger, for any busi- 
ness purpose such as signature, issuance, 
validation, exchange, redemption, can- 
cellation, deposit as collateral, conver- 
endorsement, transfer, delivery, etc. 


sion, 


Further, the in transit coverage was ar- 
ranged to provide blanket protection for 
custodians if that be desired rather than 
specific coverage for each such custodian. 

“The final result was Policy Form No. 
I(a), an instrument so flexible that any 
person, firm, corporation, municipality, 
public official, hospital, society or other 
organization, owning or holding money 
or securities, may procure the exact type 
and the amount of protection desired as 
respects their own business premises or 
elsewhere.” 

Stresses Need of Small Investors 


One of the important points made by 
Mr. Bennem was that the money and 
securities protection is designed for and 
is available to every owner of securities 
whether the value thereof be large or 
small. He made this point because some 
producers have concluded the policy is 
attractive only to large institutions. Said 
the speaker: “This is not true—the small 
investor is equally entitled to and prob- 
ably has a greater need for the insur- 
ance. 

“Individuals who keep securities in 
their safe deposit boxes rented from a 
bank may protect those securities at a 
nominal cosit—the $3.00 minimum often 
providing adequate coverage. A business 
man may protect his money and _ se- 
curities while within his business of- 
fices; while within his bank, either in a 
rented safe deposit box or held by the 
bank as custodian; while with his broker, 
attorney or agent for business reasons, 
and while in transit, at a relatively small 
The same is true of larger con- 
cerns, public officials and persons acting 
in a fiduciary capacity. Some may ques- 
{ton why a person having securities lodg- 
ed with a bank should be interested in 
the money and securities policy. The 
answer is because some reputable bank- 
ing institutions have been advised by 
counsel that banks are not legally liable 


cost. 


for securities of customers held in a 
custody or fiduciary capacity or for the 
contents of customers’ safe deposit boxes 
where the loss is due to a hazard of war. 
Inquiry at your bank will undoubtedly 
confirm this thought and provide you 
with valuable information for the as- 
sistance of your clients in considering 
War Damage insurance. 


Mechanics of Handling Policy 

“The mechanics of handling the Money 
and Securities Policy are similar to those 
followed in connection with the original 
Policy Form No. 1. The commission to 
the ahecat is the same, i.e., 5%, mini- 
mum $1.00, maximum $1,000 per policy. 
The fiduciary agents are the casualty 
and surety companies. The important 
difference in the system is that fiduciary 
agents under the money and securities 
program have established and are oper- 
ating a central office which will receive 
all applications, issue all policies and 
handle details of the insurance for all 
appicants, producers and_ fiduciary 
agents. To provide equality of oppor- 
tunity for the purchase of the insurance, 
it has been arranged that coverage may 
become effective from the date of mail- 
ing of the application by the producer 
to the central office. The plan has been 
in operation almost two months with 
satisfactory results.” 

Sales Slants 

“As to sales ideas, my judgment is 
that producers should see that each client 
is fully informed concerning the money 
and securities policy, being sure to stress 
these points: 

1. That in the event of the destruction of 
securities due to War Risk, the depository bank 
or custodian probably will not be liable to the 
owner. 

2. That even though the securities are of a 
kind which can be replaced in the event of de- 
struction, the position of the owner is improved 
if war damage insurance is carried because the 
insured may then be reimbursed by cash or the 
replacement of the securities may be undertaken 
by War Damage Corporation. 

3. That the cost of the protection is small. 


Public Is Interested 

“Results so far show the public is 
interested in the coverage. While there 
has not been the immediate demand 
which followed announcement of WDC 
Policy Form No. 1, a steady flow of 
applications is reaching the central office 
each day and it is expected the flow will 
increase as producers and the public 





Travelers Salutes Eleanore Ganey 


The Travelers has issued a tribute to 
Kleanore Ganey of the Howard I. Watts 
Insurance Agency at Hollywood, Cal., and 
points to her as exemplifying all the 
capable secretaries and office managers 
who are conducting agencies while the 
agents themselves are in the armed ser- 
vices. 

The Watts Agency was started in 1924 
and is one of the Travelers’ leaders in 
production in Southern Cali- 
fornia. It has on its books between 700 
and 800 individual accounts, some of 
which have been in the agency from 
the beginning. 

For about sixteen years, Mr. Watts 
handled the outside work while Miss 
Ganey managed the office. On July 14, 
1942, Mr. Watts enlisted in the navy and 
reported for duty .at Miami. But in 
spite of his absence for nearly half a 
year, 1942 promises to be one of the most 
prosperous in the history of the agency. 
Since Mr. Watts left, it was been pro- 
ducing each month an average gross in 
new premiums in excess of $1,900, with 
no one working in the field. 

; Credit to Watts 

Saying that Miss Ganey credits the 

loyalty of the clients to the hard work 


casualty 


and service rendered by Mr. Watts in 
past years, the Travelers says: 

“Unquestionably the good work done 
in past years is an important factor in 
holding the business during Mr. Watts’ 
absence; but it is also true that the 
loyalty and capability of Miss Eleanore 
Ganey is a very important factor in 
maintaining this splendid record. She is 
continuing to give the same prompt, con- 
scientious and courteous service that has 
characterized the agency in the past. 
She keeps in touch with all the clients 
of the agency by sending out a letter 
from Mr. Watts every three months and 
by sending him the birthday cards that 
should go out each month, so that he 
can send them direct to the clients with 
a personal note from him. 

“Tt isn’t an easy job that Miss Ganey 
is doing with its triple responsibility of 
service to clients, representation to the 
company and conservation of business to 
Mr. Watts. But, as the results show, she 
has proved herself to be more than equal 
to it, offsetting normal losses of business 
due to enlistment of clients and other 
factors by substantial increases in new 
premium volume. 

“We hereby pay our respects to Miss 
Eleanore Ganey and to all the other sec- 
retaries and office managers who are 
conducting Travelers agencies while the 
agent himself is in uniform.” 


become more familiar with the insyr- 
ance. The industry companies, menhers 
of the Money and Securities War |)am- 
age Group, will assist producers in cyery 
way possibie. ; 

“The majority of applications have 
been received from the coast states al- 
though policies have been issued to in- 
sureds throughout the country. One 
agent in a small city a considerable dis- 
tance inland has done well in that every 
day or so he submits an additional ap- 
plication. The policies are not large, 
but in the aggregate the commissions 
are worth while and the producer has 
the satisfaction of performing a duty to 
his Government and a service to his 
clients. 

“Other producers have handled the re 
quirements of trust companies where a 
number of policies were needed, each 
one covering a specific estate handled 
by the trust company; while others have 
Warranged protection for manufacturing 
concerns having large payrolls, to cover 
such funds from the bank to the manu- 
facturing plant and during the pay off 
period. 

“The class of applicants runs from the 
individual with limited financial worth 
to the large institution. The increase in 
the number of applications from indi- 
vidual owners of securities indicates the 
advisability of agents broadening their 
view as to the field of prospects for this 
type of insurance.” 





DISCUSSES GREEN MEASURE 


Rhode Island Doctor Foresees State Ex- 
periments Swept Aside ‘by Federal 
Security Program 

Prediction that voluntary and state- 
maintained medical and _ hospitalization 
societies will be swept aside by Federal 
legislation was made by Dr. Herman C. 
Pitts, chairman of the public health com- 


mittee of the Rhode Island Medical So- 
ciety at its recent meeting at Providence. 

He spoke of a bill introduced by Sen- 
ator Theodore Francis Green, ‘Rhode 
Island, providing, in the words of its 
sponsor, that “by a slight increase of 
contribution to social security our work- 
ers will gain freedom from fear and 
freedom from want.” Dr. Pitts said that 
“very soon another senator equally zeal- 
ous to benefit his fellow men will be 
asking for more amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act, calling for large con- 
tributions to pay for the same be nefits 
our workers are to receive under sick- 
ness compensation.” 

Then, he said, the “very laudable ef- 
forts Rhode Island has made” through 
its Cash Sickness Compensation Act, “to 
maintain her independence in purely 
state affairs will be Gaatadowed by 
the Federal Government.” He felt that 
the same fate would meet all other ex- 
periments being tried, such as the Blue 
Cross hospital societies. 

Dr. Pitts noted that under Senator 
Green’s bill “among other benefits free 
hospitalization is to be provided and, 
when necessary, rehabilitation service by 
qualified practitioners in Government 
and non-Government hospitals.” 

He said the bill does not state wliere 
the “qualified” doctors are to come from 
or how they would be paid, but that 
very likely Senator Green and others 
are looking forward to the time when, 
the pendulum of social reform having 
swung far enough, they can put th ough 
a bill such as is proposed in Austr alia, 
under which all existing hospitals and 


_ health services would be taken over DY 


the Australian Federal Governmen' “a 
physicians paid for their services on 4 
salary basis. 





TRAVELERS TRANSFERS ALTMAN 


V.M. Altman, cashier of the a 
Wheeling, W. Va., branch office, has 
been appointed acting cashier of tlic In- 
dianapolis branch. In charge of the 
Wheeling cashier’s branch is Florence 
L. Neidhardt, assistant cashier. 
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Record Proves Contract Obligations 
Have Been Met Fairly, Honorably 


Small Number of First Party Suits on Claims Is Evidence of 
Good Faith; Importance of Proper Application of Selling 
Methods to Carry on America’s Economy 
By George W. Carter, President 
Detroit Insurance Agency, Detroit, Mich. 


We have listened to statements, from 
ime to time, that we are a young coun- 
iry and, therefore, our form of govern- 
ment is young and experimental. To 
mv way of thinking this is the wrong 
conception and entirely contrary to the 
results based upon the factual evidence. 

We have the oldest form of govern- 
ment based upon democratic principles, 
and the American people have made it 


GEORGE W. CARTER 


function through the trial and error 
method that has fused from the two or 
three party system since the inception 
of our Constitution. 

\t elections the propaganda machinery 
starts and each party calls attention to 
its accomplishments and the failures of 
the other—the American peonle exercise 
their franchise and the majority rules. 

Public Opinion 

Public opinion plays a most important 
part, the foundation for which is the Bill 
or RKights—“Public opinion is every- 
thing,” said Abraham Lincoln. “With it, 
nothing can fail; without it, nothing can 
succeed; consequently, he who moulds 
public opinion goes deeper than he who 
enac!s statutes or pronounces decisions.” 

\merica was blessed with natural re- 
sources and the kind of manhood and 
Pioneering spirit that developed these 


resources—built the greatest industrial 
machine which is the envy of all the 
world. How did this come about ? 

| !, and most important, our demo- 
‘ratic form of government has encour- 
age! the free-enterprise system sub‘ect 
'0 reculation by law promoting the “live 
and ‘ct live” principle and the law of 
SU} and demand. The enormous 
To. h of our industry, our merchan- 
disine business, our commerce and our 
Nstirance business did not just happen— 


: the will of the neople and the 
unity of our people which is best ex- 
Mressed in the change from peace-time 
y tions to production for the war ef- 
‘ort. which must prove to the world, by 


and = 
. irge, that our methods stand the 
foci 
Future of Insurance 
\itcr all, I am supposed to present 
ag thoughts regarding the future of 
HC 


‘surance business and I now wish 





to point out that no matter how good 
the product—or how excellent the ser- 
vice—everything has to be sold. This 
requires salesmen who have been trained, 
know their product, know their service 
and through their knowledge obtain the 
confidence of the public in their product 
and service, thereby perpetuating the 
American economy as we understand it. 

There are many mediums of salesman- 
ship. Sears, Roebuck & Co. has shown 
the world how to do business by catalog. 
This is probably the most difficult an- 
proach because the direct contact is 
missing and the merchandising and 
products must speak for themselves. The 
growth of this company indicates that 
public confidence has been accomplished. 

We have developed many geniuses in 
mass selling in the automobile business 
which, in turn, has stimulated the indi- 
vidual salesman on the firing line and 
built the most gigantic industry this 
country developed in the last forty years. 

House to House Canvasser 

We have the house to house canvasser 
and salesman v ho equip our homes with 
vacuum cleaners and other household 
equipment. 

We have the merchandising sales- 
women and salesmen behind the counter 
requiring the public to come to the store 
to make their purchases. This great 
vroun of saleswomen and salesmen have 
developed the greatest merchandising 
marts there are in the world. 

We have book salesmen who have in- 
creased our libraries which improves our 
thought and understanding. 

Insurance Salesman 

Last but not least, we have the insur- 
ance salesman, counsellor and adviser 
who, as you will note, comes last but 
not least. This is not said disrespect- 
fully, but after all we, in the insurance 
business, must recognize that until some 
one has an income, he is not a prospect 
for life insurance. This some one cannot 
have an income unless we have business 
stability and progress and just so, our 
fire and casualty pronerty damage pro- 
tection is not needed until values are 
created; after which insurance functions 
in rendering an outstanding service in 
the preservation of property and human 
life, and if a loss occurs we reimburse 
those sustaining the loss, rehabilitate 
the property, the individual, or his or her 
heirs. 

From the above one cannot help be 
impressed with the importance of proper 
application of selling methods in order 
to carry on America’s economy. 

Statistics show there are 67 million life 
insurance policies in effect, all sold by 
salesmen throughout the United States. 
Eightv-five per cent of the fire insur- 
ance business is now underwritten by 
the stock fire insurance companies—60% 
of the casualty business is now under- 
written by the stock casualty companies 
—all sold by salesmen. 

The public has never been coerced 
or forced to buy from any one market— 
it has been free and open and these per- 
centages tell the story of the value of 
the salesmen in the sales, service and 
d‘stribution of insurance. The institution 
of insurance must constantly be on the 
alert to improve its service for the pub- 
lic’s interest, and we on the firing line 
are not unmindful of this obligation. 

Choice With Salesman 

It is with great pride that I point to 

the fact that 90% of our’ policyholders 
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purchase stock company form of insur- 
ance and they have left the choice of the 
carrier and the underwriting of the in- 
surance to the salesman handling the 
account. This implies great confidence 
in the salesman and he has been equal to 
it, for the records show that there are an 
infinitesimal number of direct first party 
law suits in connection with claims. I 
think the record proves that the con- 
tract obligations have been met honor- 











Scare Headlines “Nonsense” 


We should continue to work for the 
improvement of our business as we have 
in the past, and forget all these scare 
headlines that the business is threat- 
ened either from one angle or the other 
—first, the insurance business will be 
confronted with a change of ownership— 
and second, the producers will be out in 
the cold. This is all nonsense in my 
opinion. After all, America is not going 
to change. We must tighten up our 
belts to win this war and when it’s over, 
we shall have the greatest industrial 
development the world has ever known— 
and insurance, in its present form, will 
be here to take care of its needs. 

Last, but not least, there must be no 
disunity in the ranks in serving the 


public.— GEORGE W. CARTER. 
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ably and fairly. This, to me, is evidence 
of good faith and honorable dealing. 

[ have not gone into the mechanics 
of our business, such as the Underwriters 
Laboratories, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, the rating bureaus, classi- 
fications and forms for, after all, these 
important departments within the busi- 
ness must justify themselves and we, 
who are constantly dealing with them, 
have our problems but we find through 
constant negotiation and counsel, we are 
able to get over the public’s reaction to 
our business and at times what appears 
to be an insoluble matter of the day is 
finally worked out, based upon the equi- 
ties involved in the case. 


25 YEARS WITH AETNA C. & S. 





Vice-President Robert I. Catlin and Ed- 
ward A. Craven, Adjuster, Observe 
Anniversaries 

Robert I. Catlin, vice-president, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co., and Edward A. 
Craven, an adjuster in the bond salvage 
division, observed their twenty-fifth an- 
n'versaries with the Aetna February 12. 

A native of Church Hill, Md., Mr. 
Catlin began his insurance career with 
the Fidelity & Deposit in 1913. He 
joined the Aetna in 1918 as assistant 
superintendent of the automobile depart- 
ment. He was named superintendent of 
this department in 1921 and was elected 
an assistant secretary in 1924. He was 
elected secretary of the automobile de- 
partment in 1927, assistant vice-president 
in 1930, and vice-president in 1938. 

Mr. Catlin represents the Aetna com- 
panies On many important committees, 
among which are the executive commit- 
tee of the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, the executive 
committee of the Eastern Automobile Un- 
derwriters Conference and the advisory 
committee of the National Conservation 
Bureau. He is a director of the National 
Safety Council and vice-chairman of the 
Connecticut Highway Safety Commis- 
sion. Mr. Catlin takes a marked interest 
in social service activities in Hartford. 
He is president of the Open Hearth As- 
sociation, a member of the board of 
trustees of the Hartford Y.M.C.A. and a 
member of the National Council of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew. He is also 
a member of the board of trustees of 
Kingswood School, of the Hartford Col- 
lege of Insurance, and of the Wam- 
panoag Country Club. 

A native of Hartford, Mr. Craven was 
educated at St. Peter’s School, St. 
Thomas Seminary and the Insurance In- 
stitute. He joined the Aetna as a mem- 
ber of the liability claim department. He 
was subsequently transferred to the bond 
salvage division and later was promoted 
to his present position. 


Surety Bond Producers 
Publish Constitution 


DOMICILED AT NASHVILLE 


Incorporates as Non-Trading Corpora- 
tion; Sets Forth Object as Being to 
Promote General Welfare 





The National Association of Surety 
Bond Producers, organized in January 
at New Orleans, has now published in 
pamphlet form its constitution and by- 
laws, adopted at the organization meet 
ing. 

The constitution declares that the as- 
sociation is to be incorporated and “un 
der its corporate name shall enjoy cor- 
porate succession and existence for an 
indefinite period of time.” and that its 
domicile shall be Nashville, Tenn. Arti- 
cle three sets forth tts objects: 

“The objects of this association are to 
promote the general welfare of those 
engaged in the production of surety 
bonds, to further a closer fraternal re- 
lationship among its members; to obtain 
and disseminate helpful information; to 
adopt expedient rules and regulations 
and secure advantages of united action, 
plans and procedure among its members 
so as to promote public interests and 
inspire public confidence.” 

Non-Trading Corporation 

The next articles declares the associa- 
tion to be a non-trading corporation not 
to engage in business for gain or profit, 
and no member shall be responsible for 
its acts. 

In providing for the election of officers 
and their terms of office, the constitu- 
tion vests in the executive committee 
full authority to conduct the business of 
the association between meetings, with 
its actions to be submitted to the next 
regular or special meeting. 

The constitution provides for annual 
meetings, and says that the constitution 
may be amended at any annual conven- 
tion or a special meeting called for that 
purpose provided any proposed amend- 
ment is submitted to the entire member- 
ship at least thirty days before the 
meeting. 

The by-laws state that the association 
has jurisdiction over corporate surety 
bonds written anywhere in the United 
States. It is further provided that mem- 
bers “shall be confined to individuals, 
firms or corporations engaged on a com- 
mission basis as agent-producer of sur- 
ety bonds and representing one or more 
stock surety companies, and also brok- 
ers.” 

The only standing committees named 
are those on finance and membership 
but the president may appoint such other 
committees as he deems necessary. 
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Elect Harry Prevost 
To Succeed W. F. White 


LATTER’S WORK APPRECIATED 


New Chairman of Beenie of Personal A. 
& H. Underwriters Many Years With 
United States F. & G. 


Harry Prevost, superintendent of the 
\. & H. department of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty of Baltimore, was 
elected governing committee chairman of 
Accident & 


recent ex- 


the Bureau of Personal 

Health Underwriters at its 
ecutive session in New York City. He 
succeeds W. F. White, formerly with 
the Globe, Royal and Eagle Indemnity 


companies and now with the Mutual 
Benefit Life. Mr. White’s resignation 
as chairman was accepted with keen 


regrets and appropriate acknowledgment 


is made by the bureau of his fine ad- 
during the 


held 


as governing committee chairman. Since 


ministration of its affairs 


nearly two years which he office 


his present company is not a member 
of the bureau he felt that his resigna- 
tion was necessary. 

New Chairman Prevost has been with 
the United States I. & G. for his entire 
insurance career, starting there after his 
graduation from college. He entered 
the A. & H. department of the company 
in 1915 and has been engaged in under- 
writing that line ever since along with 
protessional liability insurance which is 
included in his department. Mr. Pre- 
vost was promoted to A. & H. superin- 
tendent in April, 1936, and appointed as- 
sistant secretary of the company in Jan- 
uary, 1940. Born in Baltimore, he comes 
of a fine old family which dates back 
to Colonial times. 


Annual Meeting in May 


The Personal A. & H. Bureau set the 
dates of May 26-27 for its annual meet- 
ing which will probably be held in New 
York City. Ray A. Payne, assistant sec- 
retary, accident department of the Trav- 
elers, was named chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements and serving with 
him are Paul H. Rogers, assistant sec- 
retary, A. & H. department, Aetna Life; 


W. E. Kipp, assistant secretary, Indem- 
nity Co. of North America, and Ray L. 
Hills, assistant vice-president, Great 


American Indemnity. 

The New York gathering brought to- 
gether members of the committees on 
underwriting, manual, statistical and 
special problems. W. F. White presided 
and various reports were held. The Bev- 
eridge plan and its American counter- 
part was not on the agenda. As regards 
legislative situations, it was indicated 
that matters have been cleared up as 
far as Ruling No. 29 of the California 
department is concerned. This had to 
do with extension of service men’s in- 
surance to embrace their activities with- 
in continental United States. It is re- 
ported that a new bulletin, No. 29a, al- 
lows the companies to either furnish 
letters (on coverage extension) to each 
policyholder or to put such letters in 
the hands of agents for distribution as 
they see fit. 

\s to the West Virginia situation, it 
was reported that the State Insurance 
Department plans to introduce legisla- 
tion which will indicate approval of ac- 
cident policy forms in general, thus clar- 
ifying the atmosphere. 


AGENCY’S 75TH ANNIVERSARY 

Julius Straus & Sons of Richmond, 
Va., is celebrating its seventy-fifth an- 
niversary as an agency office. In March 
the agency will also complete fifty-eight 
years as representatives of the Glens 
Falls. 


Frances Perkins Reveals 
Expanded S. S. Program 


TO ROOSEVELT VERY SHORTLY 


Secretary of Labor Thinks Insurance 
Companies Are “Well Disposed To- 
ward the Plan”; Speaks in N. Y. 


On the eve of a three-day debate in 





the British Parliament on the Beveridge 
Plan, Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins outlined February 14 in an address 
before the New School for Social Re- 
search, New York, the enlarged social 
security program which, she said, will 
be sent to President Roosevelt “very 
shortly.” , 

Miss Perkins reviewed features of the 
expanded social security idea, regarded 
by many as the American counterpart 
of the Beveridge Plan, and indicated 
that it provided for premiums amount- 
ing to 10% to be shared equally by em- 
plove and employer. 

Covered by its provisions will be the 
permanently disabled, those suffering 
from extended illnesses, hospitalization, 
maternity and industrial accident cases. 
The protection would also be available 
to the self-employed, such as physicians, 
lawyers and other professional workers, 
and farmers. 

Of particular interest to insurance men 
was Miss Perkins’ comment that she 
thought insurance companies are “well 
disposed toward the plan.” 


“Medical Service” Avoided 


Answering a question after her formal 
talk Miss Perkins said she had carefully 
avoided the subject of medical service 
in outlining the plan. 

“American physicians,” she explained, 
“feel very keenly the sanctity of the 
relationship that grows between physi- 
cian and patient and between physician 
and whole families of patients. To make 
a system of medical service work, it 
would require the full cooperation of the 
nation’s medical men. I would like to 
see some system in which the physicians 
joined actively for perhaps some sort of 
cooperative service, but it seems best 
not to recommend it at this time.” 

She added that “it is anticipated that 
persons with incomes coming to them 
will get their own doctors.” 





Family A. & H. Policy Again 
Proposed in N. Y. Legislature 


Senator Hampton has introduced a bill 
(Int. 670) in the New York Senate which 
would amend section 222 of the state in- 
surance law to provide for blanket acci- 
dent and health insurance policy or con- 
tract to be issued to head of a family. 
Benefits would be limited to payment by 


Beveridge Plan Debate 

Despite a threatened revolt by Labor 
party members of Parliament the British 
Government this week held firmly to 
its decision to delay definite action on 
the Beveridge plan for national security 
until there has been an opportunity for 
further study and until the Government 
has a clearer picture of what its post- 
war financial status can be. Thus, as 
the three-day debate in Parliament 
closed, there was little hope of early 
enactment of social security legislation. 

In the meantime Prime Minister W. 
L. Mackenzie King of Canada has given 
notice of motion for appointment of a 
41-member select committee of the 
House of Commons “to examine and 
report on a national plan of social in- 
surance which will constitute a charter 
of social security for the whole of Can- 
ada,” 


A. & H. BRANCH IS TARGET 





O’Connor Tells Indianapolis A. & H. 
Men How Social Law Extension Would 
Affect Wage Earner 

FE. H. O’Connor, executive director, In- 
surance Economics Society of America, 
in an address before the Indianapolis Ac- 
cident & Health Association, February 8, 
pointed out that if proposed Federal 
bills go into effect covering an extension 
of the present social security laws, the 
average wage earner in America would 
be required to pay by law, in the form 
of payroll tax deductions, 5% of his 
earnings instead of the present 1%. 
Three per cent of this increase in taxes 
would go to the Government tor pro- 
vision of Government operated health in- 
surance. 

On the average, each wage earner 
would have to pay to the government for 
this health insurance $58.24. Mr. O’Con- 
nor presented ample testimony to show 
that private enterprise could furnish this 
protection to the public without com- 
pulsion at a definitely lower figure. — 

“Free enterprise is on the defensive, 
and nowhere more so than in the insur- 
ance field,” declared the speaker, stress- 
ing that at present the A. & H. branch 
of the industry is especially concerned. 

Mr. O’Connor noted that certain labor 
leaders have come out in favor of the 
extension of the social security laws, and 
he wondered if these leaders have given 
thought to the fact that their members 
would be required to pay a tax of 5% 
on their payrolls instead of the present 
1% tax. 

In closing he estimated that a setup 
similar to the English Beveridge plan in 
this country would cost 15 billion dollars 
a year with a tax of 25%, with most of 
the cost being exacted from industry and 
those in the moderate income groups. 





insurer of amounts of expenses for hos- 
pitalization or medical or surgical aid for 
himself, spouse; child or children not over 
18 years of age. This bill is the same 
as Pr A 1521 of 1942 which was vetoed 
by Governor Lehman. It has been re- 
ferred to the senate insurance committee. 
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Sell Complete Personal Protection 


LIFE, HOSPITAL AND DISABILITY POLICIES FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN 


and 
JUVENILE LIFE POLICIES FOR CHILDREN 
* * * * & 


AUTO-AIR TRAVEL ACCIDENT AND SPECIAL COVERAGE 
FORMS PAYING LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 


FEDERAL LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. 



















E. A. BRADLEY’S NEW PO.\T 


Metropolitan A. & H. Superintendent of 
United States Casualty in New 
York; His Career 

United States Casualty has improved 
its facilities for handling of accident and 
health business in metropolitan Ney 
York by appointment of Ernest A. [yrad- 
ley as superintendent of the metroyolitan 
A. & H. division. Mr. Bradley will he 
in charge of both underwriting ani pro- 
duction of business. He is well known 
and well versed in this specialized jield 
_Mr. Bradley’s insurance career started 
Six years ago with the Hagan Corp 
handling group insurance for the New 
York County Medical Society. He was 
next with Continental Casualty as field 
supervisor, and joined United States Cas- 
ualty in January, 1942 as A. & H pro- 
duction supervisor. 





People Too Busy to Spend 
Time Away From Work 


The observation of C. W. Young, pres- 
ident, Monarch Life, on 1942 A. & H 
experience was that it was much 
like that of 1941. In general, people 
were too busy to spend any extra time 
away from their work and those who 
suffered disabilities tended to recover 
more rapidly than normally. He noted: 
“Deaths and disabilities from automo- 
bile accidents declined markedly but 
were offset to an increasing degree by 
industrial accidents. This is readily un- 
derstandable and it is felt that we shall 
experience more of the same before the 
peak is reached. You will be interested 
to learn that during 1942 the army of 
employed suffered greater casualties than 


our armed forces in the field. Indus- 
trial accidents have mounted to enor- 
mous proportions, with figures exceed- 


ing those for 1941.” 





MUST COMPLY WITH STATUTES 


Justice Scores West Virginia Doctors 
For Failure to Support Bill for 
Prepayment Medical Care 

Deputy Insurance Commissioner Har- 
lan Justice of West Virginia, scoring the 
refusal of the West Virginia Medical 
Association to support legislation for 
prepayment hospital and medical care, 
bringing it under statutory control, has 
notified existing medical groups that they 
must comply immediately with insurance 
regulations. 

“If the doctors and hospitals desire 
to continue the operation of insurance 
companies in West Virginia, it will be 
necessary for them either to secure 
passage of legislation providing a rea- 
sonable form of regulation, or make ar- 
rangements to fully comply with existing 
insurance laws,” Mr. Justice said. 

“The action taken here yesterday by 
the council of the State Medical Asso- 
ciation,” Justice’s letter continued, “in 
refusing to support proposed legislation 
on the subject of medical and_ hospital 
corporations, has the force and effect 
of depriving over 100,000 citizens of this 
state of a prepayment plan for medical 
and hospital service.” 

“A reasonable time,” Mr. Justice told 
the nine hospital groups, “will be given 
you and all other such corporations to 
rearrange their affairs in such a manner 
that they will be able to comply with 
existing law. 

“We wish to impress upon you the 
fact that this is an extremely urgent 
matter and should have your immediate 
attention.” 

In outlining provisions for the }ll sev- 
eral weeks ago Mr. Justice explained 
that the prepayment hospital gro: does 
not now have any statutory c trols 
whatever. 

He explained that the measure 
posed would extend the benefits «i s 
organizations to cover medical s«rvices, 
surgery and other items not at ; resent 
included. The bill proposed a 1ominal 
license fee, excluded “foreign” corpora 
tions from the state and placed regula 
tory powers in the Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner. 
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O’Connor Warns Against Expansion 
Of Social Security Legislation 


E. 11. O’Connor, executive director, In- 
surance Economics Society of America, 
ina talk on the contemplated expansion 
of the present Social Security Act to 
include accident, health and hospitaliza- 
tion benefits before the state directors 
of the National Association of Insur- 


ance Agents at Tulsa, Okla. February 
16, as ked the question—Who wants it ?— 
since there appears to be no widespread 
demand for it, and who wants to pay 
more taxes for new types of govern- 
mental operated compulsory insurance 
of a very doubtful value ? 

The concept of ‘ ‘freedom from want” 
as pictured in the Beveridge plan looks 
attractive, he said, but we must be sure 
that whatever plan we choose does not 
require payment of a price out of pro- 
portion to the value received. Impair 
buying power with a heavy financial bur- 
den and its attendant effect upon em- 
ployment and production and you will 
destroy the ability of our economy to 
function on a sound and expanding basis, 
he stated. 


Must Not Be Stampeded 


Mr. O'Connor warned that people must 
not be stampeded into any compulsory 
expansion of social security by such ar- 
guments as “it will help retard inflation” 
or “now is the time to begin the scheme 
when you have widespread employment 
and good incomes.” He maintained that 
if the proposed plan is basically sound 
for use in this country it will not suffer 
from delay in its operation until it can 
be studied thoroughly from all angles 
and without the atmosphere of the war 
emergency. 

Mr. O’Connor said it is all too true 
that a people for whom everything is 


done by the Government quickly loses 
the stamina which is essential to great- 
ness and happiness. “We should strive 
to continue to keep alive individual in- 
itiative which has been displayed on such 
a wide scale throughout the history of 
this nation, permitting free play of the 
faculties and developing the mental and 
material resources in order to bring 
social and economic returns,” he said. 





Oklahoma Agents Elect 


John Bowers as President 
Tulsa, Okla., Feb. 16—Meeting jointly 
with the national board of state direc- 
tors of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents here, the Oklahoma 
Association of Insurance Agents elected 
the following officers: 

President, John Bowers, Enid; vice- 
president, M. B. Breeding, Oklahoma 
City; secretary-treasurer, Fred F. Fox, 
Oklahoma City; executive committee, 
Page Graham, Vinita; Reese L. Russell, 
Lawton; David R. McKown, Oklahoma 
City; G. P. Broaddus, Ponca City; Har- 
old V. Yerby, Poteau; Walter S. Thorn- 
ton, Oklahoma City; Guy M. Landers, 
Tulsa, retiring president. 





L. P. McCORD MAKES REPORT 

Tulsa, Okla., Feb. 16.—L. McCord, 
Jacksonville, Fla., chairman, educational 
committee, National Association of In- 
surance Agents, reporting to the state 
directors here today, said that the asso- 
ciation’s educational program is now be- 
ing or has been followed in sixty-two 
localities, covering twenty-four states, 
with total enrollment of 4,080 students. 
Twenty-two classes are being conducted 
by insurance women’s clubs. 


Howe and Thompson In 
Friendly Disagreement 


OVER NEW SURETY BOND ASS’N 





NAIA Casualty-Surety Chairman Also 
Offers Graded Commission Formula 
For Workmen’s Compensation 





Tulsa, Okla., February 17—A friendly 
but firm difference of opinion was indi- 
cated by Ralph W. Howe of Richmond, 
Va., chairman of the casualty-surety 
committee of National Association of 
Insurance Agents, when he got into a 
discussion today at the NAIA mid-year 
meeting with Robert W. Thompson_of 
Dallas, one of his committeemen. Dis- 
cussion centered around the extent of 
the interest displayed by NAIA in prob- 
lems of surety bond producers and Mr. 
Howe insisted that they had been given 
sympathetic interest and attention. But 
Mr. Thompson, who recently was elected 
president of the National Association of 
Surety Bond Producers, declared that 
surety bond producers, being very much 
in the minority in the NAIA, had lost 
many privileges, had had their commis- 
sions cut drastically, and in self-defense 
had formed a new organization. He 
further said that neither he nor other 
members of the new producers’ associa- 
tion were antagonistic to NAIA, and 
wanted to cooperate in every way. 

Mr. Howe said it was not true that 
surety bond producers had taken 80% 
and the companies only 20% of reduc- 
tions on war contract bonds. He ex- 
plained: Agents have their commissions 
permanently while companies would have 
to renegotiate with the War Department 
after the war at which time they run 
the chance of losing considerable of 
their premiums. 

Directors Adopt Report 

Mr. Howe in his report Wednesday 
recommended that his committee be not 
split into two committees, one for Cas- 
ualty and one for Surety, and his report 


was unanimously adopted by the state 
directors. 

W. Herbert 
pressed his regret that his ten years of 
labor on the surety committee of the 
association had not brought results that 
were satisfactory to the surety bond 
producers. 

Mr. Howe also suggested in his report 
that on boiler insurance the gradation 
of rates start at the top so that every 
reduction of rates would effect company 
and producer alike and also expressed 
hope that present confusion in_ boiler 
insurance might be cleared up by the 
companies themselves. 

As to workmen’s compensation com- 
missions, Mr. Howe suggested that in- 
stead of bureau proposals for gradation, 
he considered it equitable for the com- 
panies to pay 174% on the first $1,000 
of premium, 12%% on the next $4,000, 
10% on the next $45,000 and 74% on 
all premiums over $50,000. 

Accident Prevention Plans 

The National Association’s accident 
prevention committee under the chair- 
manship of Victor G. Henry of Wichita 
proposes to set up laboratory cities to 
act as models in carrying out an inten- 


Stewart of Chicago ex- 


sive campaign that will include indus- 
trial safety, high school driver educa- 
tion, automobile safety, safety posters 


project and local surveys of association 
work. These test cities will make com- 
plete reports to the public relations com- 
mittee of NAIA so that information may 
be passed on to the public. The indus- 
trial safety work will handle plant pro- 
tection, off-the-job accidents and women 
in the factory. 


TEXAS ACTS ON COMMISSIONS 
The Texas Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners, by unanimous vote, has or- 
dered that commissions on workmen's 
compensation insurance shall remain at 
17.5%. The petition of the Texas Em- 
ployers Insurance Association, a mutual, 
was denied that the expense loading be 
reduced by 4.95 points of which it was 
proposed that 4.43 points should be taken 
out of commissions. 








Stocks and Bonds 


Collateral Loans : 


Accrued Interest. 


Outstanding Premiums 
(Not over 90 Days) 


Accounts Receivable 











Cash in Office and Banks 


Total Admitted Assets 


SEABOARD SURETY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Financial Statement - December 31, 1942 


ASSETS 


s+ » « » SO 


(New York Ins. Dept. Valuation Basis) 


in ke me OR 19,367.81 
- oe... 1,218,900.64 
mee ei 12,937.83 
67,440.55 


oe 3 15,993.82 





$7,070,344.97 


HOME OFFICE: 80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Claim Reserve . . . 
Other Reserves . 
Voluntary Reserve 
Capital Stock 

Surplus 


Total Liabilities 


Securities carried at $771,275.02 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 


$1,576,38 1.99 
657,561.86 

; 430,000.00 

| 406,401.12 

‘- @ -»§ 1 000,000.00 





2,000,000.00 


$7,070,344.97 
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Unique Federal Court Case Hinged on 


Definition of the Term “Premises” 


The main question on appeal and 
cross-appeal of Axt v. London & Lanca- 
shire Indemnity Co. of America (42 F. 
Supp. 1013), an action on a robbery in- 
surance policy against robbery inside the 
premises and outside, was whether the 
robbery was all inside the insured’s 
premises or whether there was a robbery 
inside and a robbery outside the prem- 
i This involved a construction of 
] defined 


ses 
the meaning of “premises” as 
in the policy. 

“Premises” was defined in the policy 
as meaning “the interior of a portion 
of a building occupied solely by the in- 


sured in conducting his business and 
herein called the premises” called 
“Rooms 211-213 M and M Bank Build- 
ing. 


Another person had a lease of Room 
2712, but he used Room 211 as an en- 
trance to Room 212. Three robbers en- 
tered Room 211 and then went into 
Room 213, where they robbed insured 
of some merchandise inside that room. 
They then taped insured and forced him 
into Room 213, where they robbed him 
1f diamonds he carried in a wallet on 
his person, valued in excess of $20,000. 


Outside the Premises 
The trial court held this was a rob- 


bery outside the premises within the 
meaning of the policy. The insurance 
company on appeal contended that it 


was all one robbery and that it was all 
inside; that what took place in Room 
12 was a continuation of one and the 
same robbery which began in Room 213. 
“That,” the court said, “might possibly 
be true if we were considering the crime 
f robbery, but we are now considering 
the contract which the defendant drew.” 

If the robbery was inside the insured’s 
premises, then he was not entitled to re- 
cover also for an “outside the premises” 
robbery. The meaning of the term 


MURRAY REJOINS EMPLOYERS’ 
Named Assistant Manager, New Eng- 

land Department at Boston; With 

the Company Since 1919 

Edward C. Stone, United States gen- 
eral manager and attorney for the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Assurance Corp. and 
president of the American Employers’ 
Insurance Co. and the Employers’ Fire 
Insurance Co., has announced that John 
J. Murray has been appointed assistant 
resident manager for the New England 
department of the Employers’ Group at 
Joston. Mr. Murray will handle prin- 
cipally the production end of the busi 
ness and the promotion of good agency 
relations throughout the territory of the 
New England department. 

Mr. Murray first came with the Em- 
ployvers’ in 1919 in the claim department. 
In 1927 he was made superintendent of 
the production department. He resigned 
in 1931 to go into the insurance agency 
business. He is widely known through- 
out the Employers’ organization and to 
many Employers’ agents in New Eng 
land and elsewhere. He is the son of 
the late John J. Murray, who for many 
years was general superintendent for 
the Employers’ Liability in Boston un 
der the late Samuel Appleton. 


Receive Many Applications 
On Assigned Auto Risk Plan 


The first month that the assigned au 
tomobile risk plan was in effect in Min- 
nesota the office was swamped with ap- 
plications and a total of thirty-five as 
signments made. James F. Reynolds, 
general manager of the Minnesota Com- 
pensation Rating Bureau, whose office 
is handling the assigned auto risk plan, 
predicts that the estimate of 300 assign 
ments, made by company men, for thx 
first year of operation will fall short 
of the actual assignments. 





“premises,” the appellate court held, 
must be gathered from the terms of the 
policy, and it could find no decided case 
that has passed upon the precise ques- 
tion, 

When the diamonds were taken by the 
robbers from the person of the insured, 
the court said, “they were not in the 
interior of Room 211 and 213. They 
were inside Room 212, over which the 
plaintiff had no control. Since this part 
of the robbery was outside the interior 
of Rooms 211 and 213 of the M and M 
Bank Building, it was outside the prem- 
ises of the plaintiff and inside the prem- 
ises over which the plaintiff had no 
control, and therefore it was a robbery 
outside the premises within the meaning 
of the policy.” 

The judgment of the Federal District 
Court for eastern Wisconsin, giving 
plaintiff judgment for the robbery inside 
the premises, which was not disputed on 
appeal, and also for robbery outside the 
premises, from which the defendant ap- 
pealed, was sustained. 


PASSES ON REINSTATEMENT 





Minnesota Court Holds Company Liable 
Under Compensation Poiicy 
While Canceled 

When an insurer exercises the right 
of cancelation for non-payment of pre- 
mium on a compensation policy and 
later reinstates the policy, there must 
be no lapse of coverage, the Minnesota 
Supreme Court held in affirming the 
award of the industrial commission in 
Annala vs. Bergman. Employers Mu- 
tual Liability was the insurer. An acci- 
dent happened between the time the 
policy was cancelled and the date it was 
reinstated and the court held the in- 
surer was liable. 

Citing Skuey vs. Bjerkan as a case 
involving much the same issue, the court 
said: “The reasoning in that case ap- 
plies with equal force here. If the in- 
surer is permitted constantly to can- 
cel and reinstate and fix the time of 
reinstatement by its own fiat there is 
the possibility of incomplete coverage 
and the commission would be put to a 
large expense and burden if the duty 
were imposed upon it to check up on 
such matters. If, as held in the Skuey 
case, it was the intention of the legis- 
lature to insist upon entire coverage of 
the employer’s industry, it is equally 


true that the legislature intended con- 
stant and uninterrupted coverage «/ the 
employer’s activities. 

“We hold, therefore, that an i: 


F A rer, 
if he chooses to reinstate a cancele.’ pol! 
icy, must do so as of the date o 


can- 
celation and is not permitted to (csig- 
nate a day anything short of that time 
The coverage must. be continuous not 
interrupted by intervals during which 
no insurance exists. Of course tls ap- 
plies solely to a reinstatement under 
terms creating an interruption of cover- 
age during a policy year. 

“It is said this imposes a_ liability 


which the insurer did not assume and 
is remaking the contract of the insurer 
without his consent. The insurer is free 
to reinstate or not as he chooses. The 


only limitation is that if he does rein- 
state he cannot arbitrarily fix a date 
which will leave a period during which 
no coverage exists under the policy.” 





O. D. BRICK PROMOTED 


O. D. Brick, who has been assistant 
superintendent of the fidelity-surety de- 
partment in the Los Angeles office of 
the United States F. & G, has been 
promoted to superintendent of the de- 
partment. Mr. Brick has been asso- 
ciated with the Los Angeles office of 
the company for the past twenty years, 
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MAJOR M. A. WHITE DEAD 





Former Insurance Executive and Retired 

Army Officer Succumbs at 82; Was 

a Native of Missouri 

Major Major A. White, organizer of 
the New York Plate Glass Insurance 
Co. in 1891 and of the City of New 
York Insurance Co. about fifteen years 
later, died recently at his home in Forest 
Hills, Queens. Both of these companies 
were sold, the former to the Fidelity & 
Casualty and the latter to the Home. 

Major White, whose given name was 
Major, was a native of Lexington, Mo. 
In the early ’90’s he joined the old 7th 
Regiment as a private. He rose through 
the ranks until he was retired as a brevet 
major soon before the First World War. 
Until his retirement about twenty years 
ago, Major White was active in the in- 
surance business in New York. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Katharine 
Lee White, and two sons, Major Lee 
White, of Scranton, Pa, and Ralph Lee 
White, of Malba, Queens. He was 82 


years old. 


E. 8S. BREWSTER PROMOTED 








Former Travelers Brooklyn Adjuster to 
Go to Home Office in the Casualty 
Claim Department 

E. Stewart Brewster, who has been su- 
pervising adjuster for the Travelers in 
Brooklyn since 1933, is being transferred 
to the home office to become assistant 
manager in the casualty claim depart- 
ment with supervision over the claims 
of The Travelers Indemnity. Mr. 
Brewster, a graduate of the College of 
Law, University of Michigan, joined the 
Travelers at Kansas City in 1915. Four 
years later he opened the claim office 
of the company then being established 
in New Orleans. In 1923 he was called 
to the home office where he served for 
four years. In 1927 he was assigned to 
the Philadelphia office and from there 
he was transferred to Brooklyn. 

Mr. Brewster is a member of the Con- 
necticut, New York, Michigan and Kan- 
sas Bars. 





35th Anniversary of 
Wm. W. Flanegin Agency 


The thirty-fifth anniversary of the 
William W. Flanegin Agency, Pittsburgh 
representative for Maryland Casualty 
and headed by Andrew W. Pardew, was 
recently celebrated with a_ testimonial 
luncheon. 

Mr. Pardew, associated with the Mary- 
land Casualty for the past thirty years, 
purchased the Flanegin Agency in 1936. 
A past president of the Pittsburgh In- 
surance Club, he had been located prior 
to 1936 at the home office. Bruce E. 
Wilkins, special agent for the Maryland 
Casualty, has been transferred from the 
Pittsburgh to the Cincinnati office. 


WALTER TALKS TO CLAIM MEN 


\lfred A. Walter of the firm of Fer- 

tic, Walter & Gottesman, addressed the 
Surety Company Claim Men’s Forum of 
New York at its meeting last month. 
Mr. Walter’s talk covered three sub- 
jects: (a) claims vs. assignee’s bonds, 
(b) co-suretyship and (c) undischarge- 
able debts. Carl A. Kahlbaum of the 
Columbia Casualty Co. presided at the 
meeting. 
Following the talk a general discus- 
Sion ensued during which a number of 
interesting questions applicable to claim 
work were presented. 


_ W. L. PIERCE, JR., KILLED 
William L. Pierce, Jr., Norfolk, Va., 
al agent, was killed January 30 when 
truck by an automobile in that city. 
father, Major William L. Pierce, of 
ristiansburg, Va., is celebrating com- 
‘ion of fifty years in the insurance 
usiness in that town. Mr. Pierce, Jr., 
Was formerly field supervisor in Virginia 
lor the casualty division of Aetna Life. 


TALKS ON LIABILITY CLAIMS 

\nne X, Alpern, city solicitor of Pitts- 
urgh, made a talk on “Unusual Liability 
“aims,” at the recent meeting of the 

asualty Association of Pittsburgh. 
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TALK ON AIRCRAFT INSURANCE 





Harris Tells Los Angeles Casualty Ad- 
justers to Expect More Air Col- 
lisions in Future 

Ariel C. Harris, Pacific Coast manager 
of the Aero Insurance Underwriters, 
speaking before the Casualty Insurance 
Adjusters of Southern California at Los 
Angeles, recently, predicted that the 
claim ratio on aircraft insurance will rise 
following the close of the war. 

He said that civil aviation really had 
its inception in 1933; that in that year 
civilian planes flew 1,000,000 miles and 
carried 250,000 passengers and that in 


1941 they flew 150,000,000 miles and car- 
ried 4,500,000 passengers. 

Mr. Harris said that the first aviation 
policy was written in this country in 
1922 by the Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
Co., and that same year the first policy 
was written in England. 

He spoke of improvements and simpli- 
fication of aviation policies and said hull 
coverage is the largest line written, that 
liability lines show an increase and that 
public liability lines are comparable to 
automobile liability. 

At the close of the war, Mr. Harris 
said, there will be hundreds of thousands 
of young men who have been flying dur- 


ing the war and will not be satisfied with 
ground transportation, and he said the 
air will be crowded with planes and more 
collisions in the air may be expected. 
Claim adjusters, he said, will discover 
many new angles in their work of adjust- 
ing these losses. The.worst claims may 
be expected from catastrophic crashes in 
crowded areas, he said, and while few 
court precedents are available in aviation 
insurance, the guest passenger rulings 
on automobile claims may obtain in avia- 
tion claims. He foresaw all companies 
writing aviation coverage in the future. 
Spencer D. Brown, Great American 
Indemnity Co., was elected a member 





TIGHTEN IT? 


Today, more than ever, the belt of sacrifice must 
be tightened. Rationing grows stricter . . . luxuries 
become scarcer . . . and dwindling man power on 


the home front calls for added effort from those 


who remain. 


Particularly great are the demands on insurance 
men. With thousands of their co-workers in the 
armed services, they are entrusted with the tre- 
mendous task of protecting America’s war-swollen 
industrial capacity. Busy manufacturers must be 


supplied with accurate information on complex 


insurance problems . . . safety engineering must 


be intensified. To these demands there can be but 


one answer... work! 
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PERSONAL 


PERSONAL INSURANCE is 
now, more than ever, an urgent 
need of the householder and 
business man... and a genu- 
ine opportunity for conscien- 
tious insurance service. 


To the Indemnity Agent, offer- 
ing an exceptionally broad 
service of protection, there is 
promise of extra premium 


profits. 


It will pay you to consider the 
advantages provided by this 
thoroughly experienced, thor- 
oughly sound, forward-looking 
organization. 


Casualty 
Fidelity 
Surety 





CAPITAL $2,500,000 


Indemnity 
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of North America 


Philadelphia 


and its affiliated companies write practi- 
cally every form of insurance, except life. 


Service Offices located in principal cities. 
Complete nation-wide Insurance Facilities 
for Agents and Brokers. 
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Typical Questions on Money and 
Securities Coverage Answered 


HW’. H. Bennem, American Surety vice-president, in his Tulsa address this week 
before the National Association of Insurance Agents, set forth some typical questions 
as to money and securities WDC coverage which have been received and answered by 


the Central Office of the M. & S. wnderwriting pool in New York. 


He listed them as 


follows in the hope they would be helpful to producers in handling the problems of 


clients: 

1. It is possible for an applicant hav- 
ing unusual requirements to apply for a 
special amount of insurance in excess of 
the limit specified in Rule 14 of Regula- 
tion. “D.” 

2. The olicy does not contain a co- 
insurance clause. The applicant must de- 
cide upon the amount of protection desired. 
As to money, it is advisable to insure to 
value. As to securities, some applicants 
insure to value while others consider as 
sufficient insurance the estimated amount 
necessary to replace the securities. 

3. The policy does not cover confisca- 
tion by the enemy. 

4. Lessees of safe deposit boxes may 
purchase insurance protecting their money 
and securities while within such deposi- 
tory. The contents of customers safe de- 
posit boxes are not covered by the bank’s 
policy. . 

5. Increase or decrease or change in an 
outstanding policy is permissible under 
certain conditions by use of WDC Form 
No. 17, which soon will be promulgated. 

6. Premium check drawn to the order 
of the War Damage Corp. or the fidu- 
ciary agent is acceptable. The Central 
Office cannot accept check drawn to the 


order of the agent because of accounting 
arrangements with the Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

7. The policy does not include coverage 
for bills receivable, accounts receivable or 
records which do not come within the 
definition of securities. 

8. A person acting as trustee for sev- 
eral estates may purchase a single policy 
in his own name in an amount sufficient 
to cover all estates, or he may purchase a 
separate policy for each estate. 

9. The policy does not provide for 
automatic restoration. Thus, if additional 
insurance is desired, the insured may sub 
mit the request for consideration by War 
Damage Corp. 

10. Blanket protection on all premises 
—i.e., a single amount of insurance ap- 
plicable to the head office and all branch 
offices of the insured—is not permissible. 
The amount of protection desired for each 
location must be specified in the applica- 
tion. 

11. While two or more related inter- 
ests may be named as insured under a 
policy, it is not possible to include the 
phrase “its subsidiary and affiliated com- 
panies.” Each subsidiary or affiliate on 
which coverage is desired must be listed 
by name. 

12. A producer may also be the appli- 
cant provided he is licensed to transact 
an agency or brokerage business in the 
territory where he is acting as producer. 





ANNIVERSARY FOR GIBERSON 

Dudley F. Giberson, manager, Giberson 
Insurance Agency, Alton, IIL, observed 
the close of his tenth year in the insur- 
ance business February 13. He was a 
student at the Wharton School of Com- 
merce and Finance of the University of 
Pennsvlvania and a football star at the 
university when his father, the late J. A. 
Giberson was taken ill, and Dudley Gib- 
erson left college to assist in the agency. 
Since the death of “his father, he has 
been manager. 


LEW WEBB IN PASADENA 

Lew Webb, senior partner in the na- 
tionally known insurance agency ot 
Conkling, Price & Webb of Chicago and 
who is president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Agents, is 
now enjoying a short vacation in Pasa- 
dena, Calif. Conkling, Price & Webb 
is this year celebrating its fiftieth an- 
niversary. 

LUNCHEON FOR SCHEUFLER 

Superintendent of Insurance Edward 
L. Scheufler of Missouri will be honor 
vuest at a luncheon at the Hotel Jeffer- 
son in St. Louis at noon, February 24, 
sponsored by the Insurance Board of 
St. Louis. Reservations are being made 
through Manager J. W. Rodger of the 
board. 


Dallas Ins. Women Take 
N. A. I. A. Study Courses 


With fifty-six members of the Insurance 
Women of Dallas, Tex., enrolled for the 
course in property insurance, of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, the 
average attendance was forty-five and 
thirty-three took and passed the final ex- 
amination. Of these, one member re- 
ceived a grade of 98%, and twelve were 
between 90% and 98%. Don H. House- 
man of Cochran & Houseman, local agency, 
was the instructor. . 
_ A course in liability and compensation 
insurance has now been started with 'H. A. 
Savage of the Dallas office of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co. as instructor and 
Attorney Will Thompson handling — the 
legal phases. 





CATS MEOW ELECTION 
_George R. Schoen, assistant manager, 
Fidelity & Deposit in St. Louis, was the 
toastmaster at the installation dinner: of 
the St. Louis Court of the Great & Jovial 
Order of Cats Meow recently. Most 
Wise and Powerful Meow is William R. 
Dunham, vice-president, Mercantile In- 
surance Agency Co., St. Louis. He suc- 
ceeded George O. Streit, Maryland Cas- 
ualty’s assistant claim manager, who was 
presented with a leather case in appre- 
ciation of his services. 
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WALKER PUSHES DIRECT Mali 





Standard Accident Advertising Manager 
Prepares Series to Assist Agents 
in Wartime Selling 
The Standard Accident Insurance: (Co, 
Detroit, is supplying its agents with \ar- 
time advertising aids to save time, |ires, 
and gasoline in contacting their prospects 

and assureds. 

The Standard’s 
advertising assistance began last Fall 
with a proposal for reaching prospects 
and clients with direct mailings on burg- 
lary coverages. This was followed by a 
suggested direct mailing on automobile 
insurance emphasizing medical payments 
and higher limits. Next in the series 
came an appropriate mailing on liability 
insurance, featuring the new comprchen- 
sive personal liability coverage. Addi- 
tional mailings are planned. 

This assistance, according to k. J, 
Walker, advertising manager, is being 
provided with the thought that avents 
will find direct mail a vital necessity dur- 
ing the wartime period. In a recent mem- 
orandum he stated to company offices 
that direct mail advertising is inexpen- 
sive due to the availability of company 
advertising literature, it is flexible, it can 
be used for large or small lists, and it is 
a ready-at-hand means of maintaining 
contacts, spreading information on new 
coverages, etc. 

He called special attention to the com- 
pany’s advertising catalog which lists and 
describes direct mail and other aids that 
will assist agents in their wartime selling 
activities. The catalog contains sugges- 
tions for developing the various lines of 
casualty and bonding coverage and lists 
and describes folders, inserts, blotters 
and other literature available, copy for 
newspaper advertising, sales letter and 
radio suggestions, window display ideas, 
window posters, survey forms, literature 
racks, advertising novelties, and a wealth 
of additional promotion material which 
should be of invaluable aid to an agent 
in wartime. 


program for wartime 





SEABOARD SURETY RESULTS 





Increased Assets, Premiums and Volun- 
tary Reserve; Also Made an 
Underwriting Profit 

Financial statement for 1942 of the 
Seaboard Surety points to the best year 
in the history of that company. Total 
admitted assets at the year-end were 
$7,070,345 compared with $6,279,185 at 
the close of 1941. Of this total $5,735,704 
is invested in stocks and bonds and 
$1,218,901 in cash. Gross premiums writ- 
ten by this company last year were $3,- 
767,710 and net premiums written were 
$2,287,978, which compares with $2,275,000 
written in 1941. Total income for 1942 
was $2,567,866 and gain from underwrit- 
ing was $446,114. 

On the liability side the Seaboard 
slightly increased its reserve for un- 
earned premiums which at the year-end 
amounted to $1,576,382, and maintained 
its claim reserve at an even keel com- 
pared with 1941—$657,562. Voluntary re- 
serve amounted to $1,406,401 compared 
with $949,666 in 1941, a gain of $456,739. 
Dividends paid to stockholders were 
$180,000. 

Capital stock of the company continues 
at $1,000,000 and surplus at $2,000,000. 


Hartford A. & I. Features 


New Comprehensive Policy 


The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Co. is featuring the new comprehensive 
personal liability policy in its current 





national advertising. Full pages are be- 
ing used in the Saturday Evening lost, 
Time, Collier’s, Newsweek and_ other 


publications having a total circ) sation 
in excess of 7,500,000. The Hari ‘ord’s 
display features in a large headline, “Low 
cost, broader protection for hom¢ 
families . . . everywhere.” 
Completing this drive for new 
ness the company has made available 
to its agents various circulars and news 
paper advertisements for use local!) 
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wlile St. Paul manager of the telephone 
company. 

“The first year my office was regarded 
as a success,” he said, “but the premium 
income at the end of the year totaled only 
about $7,000 or $8,000. My earnings were 
around $100 pers month, and I had a wife 
and son to support. The business fas- 
cinated me and I believed in the future. 
My old agency, known for many years as 
Win. B. Joyce & Co., St. Paul, has writ- 
ten as much as $1,000,000 a year in pre- 
miums for various classes of business, 
mostly surety and fidelity bonds. 

“ft 1896 I was persuaded to take over 
also the management of the Chicago ter- 
ritory of the National Surety Co., which 
then had annually about $10,000 in pre- 
miums on its books. That agency has 
written in excess of $2,000,000 annually 
in various classes. 


How He Came to New York 


rhe first National Surety Co. was or- 
ganized in Kansas City, Mo., in 1893. Its 
capital was $250,000 and surplus $7,000 or 
$8,000. A considerable part of its assets 
were vacant town lots around suburban 
Kansas City. It had no real rate manual 
and nearly all other companies were sim- 
ilarly situated, most of them simply guess- 
ing what to charge and all fighting for 
business. It was a dangerous situation 
for all companies. 

“In 1896 the late Judge Hornblower of 
New York, a relative of the Missouri 
company president, persuaded John A. Mc- 
Call, then president of New York Life, to 
organize the National Surety Co. of New 
York, with a capital of $500,000 and a 
surplus of $500,000, with a very formidable 
board of 
Depew, 


surance 





Luncheon ‘Tribute to Wm. B. Joyce 


(Continued from Page 29) 


ness existed, or such recklessness in as- 
suming risks.” 

While in St. Paul, Mr. Joyce got a tele- 
gram from the president of the company 
urging him to come to New York. By 
that time Mr. Joyce had built up, a large 
business, with railroads, banks and other 
large concerns, involving millions of dol- 
lars. He was told the company was badly 
involved and he should be its president. 


He fought for the retention of the old 
president, but on insistence of John A. 
McCall finally took the presidency. He 


then recited the early struggles and how 
the obstacles were overcome. 

The situation among the companies was 
chaotic and Mr. Joyce asked for permis- 
sion to address the Insurance Commis- 
sioners convention. It was granted and 
he made a sensational address in which 
were interpolated caustic criticism of all 
the Commissioners at the convention for 
what he termed their gross neglect and in- 
competence in supervising surety com- 
panies. When he finished bedlam broke 
loose. Finally, Mr. Joyce arose and urged 
that a committee be appointed to examine 
the situation. He urged the creation of 
a rating bureau and an association in the 
interest of the companies. The commit- 
tee was appointed by Col. Joseph Button, 


Virginia Commissioner, as chairman, and 
much to Mr. Joyce’s surprise the com- 
mittee began their investigation of Mr. 


Joyce’s company first. 

Gets Government to Fix Limit of 10% 
About this time the City Trust Safe 

Deposit and Surety Co., Philadelphia, 

which transacted a surety business, was in 

financial difficulties. The U. S,. Govern- 

ment had claims against it of about $500,- 


Treasury, whom he had known in the 
West; outlined the situation to him, urging 
that the Government, to protect itself and 
the public, should regulate the companies, 
especially fixing a limit of 10% of the 
capital and surplus of each company as 
the maximum amount of risk it should 
carry on bonds in favor of the U. S. and 
any other, unless protected for the excess 
by reinsurance or collateral. Secretary 
Shaw sent for the companies who voiced 
their views. Shaw closed the meeting and 
had Joyce remain for consultation after 
which he promptly asked President Roose- 
velt to approve his recommendation which 
was done, and Joyce personally wrote the 
first regulation. 

Mr. Joyce then said: “For a long time 
thereafter the name of Joyce was anathe- 
ma to other company officials, but the 
events I have narrated changed the 
methods of the entire surety world. It 
purified them and they all became pros- 
perous because the action of the Insurance 
Commissioners and Federal Government 


had resulted in the organization of the 
Surety Association of America and 
Towner Rating Bureau, both successfully 


operating today. The association and the 
rating bureau finally stabilized the busi- 
ness enabling all the companies to earn 

rikinely good profits up to 1930.” By 
that time the National Surety had achieved 
leadership in surety world, he said. 

New Coverages 

Continuing he said “For years I had 
waged a single handed war upon Lloyd’s 
of London against direct writing of surety 
and fidelity risks, especially for banks and 
investment houses, and they finally stopped 
because of that war, and now are work- 
ing nicely with the American companies. 
Ve created new kinds of bonds, such as 
American form of Bankers Blanket Bond, 
used now by practically every bank and 
trust company in America; the American 





are now sold by all companies. It is esti- 
mated from the records that these new 
inventions yielded premiums to the com- 
panies of between $400,000,000 and $500,- 
000,000 to date, and they already “have 
made an estimated profit of around $140,- 
000,000.” 
Rehabilitation of National Surety 

Mr. Joyce then reviewed the situation 
with the old National Surety in the ’30’s 
as it related to guaranteeing payment of 
principal and interest of Debentures issued 
by mortgage loan companies, leading up to 
the default of borrowers which started in 
1928 and by 1933, because of the world 
wide financial hurricane and depression and 
unemployment of the borrowers, there were 
defaults on around 11,000 mortgages. On 
top of the mortgage guarantees the com 
pany had issued in excess of $50,000,000 
of bonds covering public deposits in banks. 
He recited the dramatic developments 
which finally led to the rehabilitation of 
the company. 

“In April, 1933, I reported the 
situation to my executive committee and 
board of directors,” he said. “I was au 
thorized to submit a plan of rehabilitation 
to the Superintendent of Insurance and 
you know the rest. We saved $3,000,000,- 
000 of protection for about 250,000 of our 
clients. My old company and I were 
liquidated, but we went down triumphantly 
together, and the new company we created 
to take our place retained the thousands 
of clients and the old organization of 
agents and home office employes, and _ it 
operates profitably, yielding and will con 
tinue to yield millions of dollars to its 
new owners.” 


critical 


CLUB’S GOVERNING COMMITTEE 

The Drug & Chemical Club has elected 
the following members of the board of 
governors: W. R. Crane, A. J. Smith, 








directors, including Chauncey 000 which it could not collect and had form of Blanket Bond for Stock Exchange V. E. Williams, J. C. Evans and J. 

John R. Hegeman, Anthony Brady bonds for hundred of millions issued by firms and the Investment Bankers, now Hanson, Jr. Mr. Crane is with Crum & 
and other important men. We pushed for other surety companies upon some of used by practically all of them every- Forster; Mr. Smith with Zwe'g, Smith 
Court and Contract business nation-wide, which there were large claims, which where in’ the country. We invented a & Co., and Mr. Evans is with Great Am- 
particularly in New York, and our busi- might not be paid. Fraud Bond, a Forgery Bond, millions of — erican. Mr. Hanson is with Chase Na 
ness increased. It is doubtful if in all in- Knowing this, Mr. Joyce went to see which were sold. We also invented many tional Bank and Mr. Williams is a 

history such competitive bitter- Leslie M. Shaw, then Secretary of the other new bond forms and policies which chemical man. 
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Fidelity & Deposit 
Premium Income Up 
8.1% OVER 1941 


INCREASES 8.1% 


Bach Reports Assets Increased to $239,- 
661,618; Company Adds to Voluntary 
Reserves and Surplus 


Gross bonding and insurance pre- 
miums of $14,923,637 were written by the 
Fidelity & Deposit of Maryland during 
1942, according to the report made Feb- 
ruary 10 at the stockholders’ annual 
meeting by President Frank A. Bach. 
This represents an increase of $1,112,529 
over 1941, or 8.1%. 

During the year, the company’s assets 
were increased by $2,404,669 to a total 
of $29,661,618. Bond and invest- 
ments of the company are carried on its 
books at $21,226,882. Of these invest- 
ments 79.4% or $16,858,471, are in bonds, 
which include United States Govern- 
ment issues in the amount of $15,197.- 
850. Cash in banks at the end of 1942 
amounted to $4,481,684. 

After payment of dividends of $720,000 
and providing for all necessary reserves, 
the company set aside $520,000 to volun- 
tary reserves, and added $675,604 to sur- 
plus. The latter, at the year-end, stood 
at $9,858,218, and the policyholders’ sur- 
plus amounted to $12,258,218. 

Mr. Bach pointed out to stockholders 
that the company’s statement of condi- 
tion as reported to the various state in- 
surance departments, would show its 
policyholders’ surplus to be $14,267,279, 
an increase of $2,009,061 over the amount 
shown in his annual report. This in- 
crease, he explained, was due to the fact 
that the insurance departments require 
such statements to be made on standard- 
ized forms and in accordance with valua- 
tions established by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners with 


stock 


respect to securities and certain other 
assets. 
In closing his report, Mr. Bach paid 


tribute to the 128 home office and field 
employes who had joined the country’s 
armed forces during 1942. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT GAINS 


Forty-fourth Annual Report Shows 
Large Increase in Assets and Surplus; 
Claims Reserve Down 
The forty-fourth annual statement of 
the United States branch of the General 
\ccident Fire & Life Assurance Corp., 
shows large gains in assets and surplus 

in 1942, 

The admitted assets, now $44,105,273, 
increased $1,414,005 in 1942. Nearly 
$16,700,000 of the assets are invested in 
United States Government bonds. This 
item increased more than $3,000,000 dur- 
ing the year. 

The unearned premium reserve in- 
creased only a few thousand dollars and 
now amounts to $9,206,846. The reserve 
for claims was reduced $1,402,698 to 
$12,451,146. This seems to indicate that 
the company cleared up a large number 
of outstanding claims during the year. 
The reserve for taxes and other liabilities 
increased about $472,000. 

The increase in assets and reduction in 
the claim reserve is reflected in the 
surplus account. At the end of 1941, the 
company set up a voluntary contingency 
reserve of $3,000,000 and had a surplus 
to policyholders of $14,392,763. 

During 1942 it increased its statutory 
deposit from $550,000 to $600,000. in- 
creased its net surplus to $14,400,000, and 
added more than $1,700,000 to voluntary 
reserves. The surplus to policyholders 
is now $15,000,000 and additional volun- 
tary reserves are $4,721,183. 








ALTON BOARD NAMES CONNORS 

Joseph L. Connors was elected presi- 
dent of the Alton (Ill.) Board of Insur- 
ance Underwriters at its annual meeting, 
succeeding George Thomas. Reynold 
W. Queen is vice-president, L. H. Max- 
field, treasurer, and Dorothy J. Queen, 
secretary. 
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SURETY MEN ELECT SWEET 


Now Heads Both Casualty and Surety 
Associations in Pittsburgh; Elect 
Smelzer and Bepler 

Edward D. Sweet, resident manager 
of the Western Pennsylvania depart- 
ment, Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance Co., was elected president of the 
Surety Association of Pittsburgh at a 
meeting February 8. Mr. Sweet now is 
president of both the surety association 
and the casualty association of Pitts- 
burgh, concurrently. He was named 
president of the latter organization in 
1942. 

Others elected were Crosby T. Smel- 
zer, assistant manager, American Surety, 
vice-president, and Henry Bepler, agent, 
as secretary-treasurer. 

Guest speakers at the meeting were 
Detective Inspector Walter Monaghan 
and Assistant District Attorney George 
Langfitt of Allegheny County. Their sub- 
ject: “Crime Does Not Pay.” 








0. C. DOBSON’S NEW POST 


Eureka Casualty Names Him Claims 
Manager, Casualty Lines, in Pitts- 
burgh Branch; His Background 
O. C. Dobson is the newly appointed 
claims manager in the Pittsburgh branch 
office of Eureka Casualty for all casualty 
lines except workmen’s compensation. Mr. 
Dobson, a life-long resident of Pennsyl- 
vania, previously served for twelve years 
in the claims department of Pennsylvania 
Indemnity and for the past two years has 
been an independent agent in the Pitts- 

burgh area, 


Missouri Auto Club Drafts 
Safety Responsibility Bill 
The board of governors of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Missouri, which has an 
affiliated inter-insurance exchange, is seek- 
ing to secure enactment of an automobile 
financial responsibility measure, which will 
be presented to the Missouri General As- 
sembly at its present session. A similar 
bill was defeated at the 1941 session. 
Under the terms of the proposed meas- 
ure an automobile owner or driver after 
he had been involved in an automobile ac- 
cident would have to prove to the Secretary 
of State that he is financially responsible 
in order to continue operation of his car 
following judgment payment. The enact- 
ment of such a bill would force most auto- 
mobile owners and drivers to carry auto- 
mobile insurance against property damage 
and personal injury claims. 











MARYLAND CASUALTY DEATHS 





Owens, Liability Department Manager, 
and Brack, Head of Baltimore In- 
spection Office, Mourned 


The Maryland Casualty Co. recently 
sustained the loss of two of its Balti- 
more employes—Edward B. Owens, Jr., 
manager of the liability department, and 
George P. Brack, head of its Baltimore 
inspection office. 

Mr. Owens died of a heart attack at 
his home in Baltimore, January 20. Head 
of the liability department since 1923, 
he was 70 years old and had been com- 
paratively inactive for several years. He 
joined the company in 1902 as a clerk 
in the secretary’s division and a year 
later became chief clerk in the liability 
department. He was made assistant 
manager of the department in 1906 and 
was promoted to manager in 1923. 

Mr. Brack’s death, January 22, pre- 
ceded that of his wife by only a few 


minutes. He was 73 years old. The 
couple had been married forty-nine 
years. Mr. Brack returned home from 


his office and found his wife uncon- 
scious from a heart attack, and his death 
was attributed to the consequent shock. 
He had been with the Maryland Casualty 
for twenty-three years, most of the time 
with the Baltimore inspection office. 





George B. Wilson has been appointed 
field assistant of the life, accident and 
group departments of the Winnipeg 
branch of The Travelers Insurance Com- 
panies. 


Hartford Accident in 
*42 Reached New Highs 


TOTAL ASSETS ARE _ $102,469,889 





Company’s Premium Income Rose to 
$51,613,665; Underwriting Profit Stood 
at $4,050,682; Other Gains 





Hartford Accident & Indemnity reach- 
ed new highs in all phases of its busi- 
ness in 1942 and in reporting on the out- 
standing results Charles S. Kremer, pres- 
ident of the Hartford Fire, pointed to 
total admitted assets of $102,469,889, a 
gain of $9,101,726: premium income of 
$51,613,665, up $7,963,980 over the pre- 
vious year; underwriting profit of $4,- 
050,682, a gain of $1,430,103 over 1941. 
Investment income was $1,896,967, an in- 
crease of $63,815 over the previous year. 
Losses and expenses paid during the 
year resulted in ratios of 35.77% and 
43.18%, respectively, on the basis of pre- 
miums written. The ratios of losses in- 
curred and expenses incurred to pre- 
miums earned were 41.10% and 50.23%, 
resnectively. 

Total gains from underwriting and in- 
vestments amounted to $3,382,132, it was 
stressed, which has permitted the Hart- 
ford Accident to pay dividends of $1,- 
200,000, to increase the voluntary reserve 
by $189,134, to add to the contingency 
reserve $1,050,000 and to add to surplus 
$1,000,000. Capital remains unchanged at 
$5,000,000 and surplus to policyholders is 
now $26,000,000. 


Results Reflect War Conditions 


In the President’s report it was plain- 
ly brought out that the favorable aspects 
of Hartford Accident’s results were 
largely attributable to conditions created 
by the war. He said: “However, trends 
which became evident toward the close 
of the year indicate that those same 
conditions will now adversely affect its 
premium income in some, if not all, of 
its lines of business. Furthermore, many 
of the war projects which produced sub- 
stantial premiums are completed, or 
nearly so, and those premiums are non- 
recurring. 

“Measured against the increased pre- 
mium income in 1942, the rising cost of 
doing business resulted in a higher ex- 
pense ratio than would ordinarily be ex- 
pected. It is extremely unlikely that 
the cost of doing business will soon de- 
crease but, on the contrary, may rise. 
Consequently, as the premium income 
declines, which can be expected, the ex- 
pense ratio will mount further. 

“Loss ratios in the casualty lines were 
quite satisfactory for the year, but they 
also reflect conditions created by the 
war. There have been decreases in the 
rate level applicable to some of those 
lines of business, the effect of which 
will be felt in 1943. It would not seem 
that loss ratios will continue to be as 
favorable. In fact, it is anticipated that 
in the future, probably at some time 
following the war, the experience in 
workmen’s compensation insurance will 
prove unsatisfactory and we have this 
year added to the provision previously 
made to cushion the effect of such a 
contingency. . 

“Bonding lines continued to show an 
increase of premiums and developed over 
all a lower loss ratio than in the pre- 
vious year.” 





NATIONAL HEALTH COUNCIL 


A National Health Advisory Council 
designed to conserve health as a war- 
winning measure but which may affect 
appreciably the mortality rates of life 
companies has been organized in Wash- 
ington by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. The council will carry out 
its program by promoting within and 
without industry personal health, safety, 
nutrition and physical conditioning. It 
plans to continue its work after the war. 

At the council’s first meeting recently, 
James L. Madden, vicé-president of Met- 
ropolitan Life, presided. Dr. Harry E. 
Ungerleider, assistant medical director 
of the Equitable Society, is a member 
of the council’s industrial section. 
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We hope the Government will no copy 
the automobile edict, adn forbid the use 
of shoes for pleasure purposes. 

: ie 


Speaking of shoe rationing, they tel] 





a story of a wealthy French refugee who 
entered a swank Fifth Avenue store. and 
said to the manager, “I am cr-r-razy 
about your shoes—they make Street 


Walking a plazz-zure.” 
x * * 
Sometimes the things that never hap- 
pen, happen for the best. 


a sae 
If what you did yesterday still looks 
big to you today, you haven’t done much 
today. 
* * x 


Old story: Three deaf ladies on a Lon- 
don bus. First one says: “Is this Wim- 
bly?” Second says: “No, it’s Thursday.” 
Third says: “So am I. Let’s get off and 
have a drink.” 

* 

Jack Norworth once said: “The more 
you know, the fewer your competitors 
are.” 

x ok Ok 

No amount of MONEY can provide 
for you the gift of GOOD HEALTH, 
but if you have it, you can keep it with 
a little care and foresight. A type of 
hoarding which will not meet a Govern- 
mental frown. 

x x 

Bob Hope recently said: “If your 
house gets down to zero over here, it’s 
just to help them down the Zeros, Over 
There.” 

x ok Ox 

Eternal Vigilance is the Price of Lib- 

erty—but it’s also the job of an insur- 


ance man. : 
—MERVIN L. LANE. 





WILLIAM A. GRANVILLE DIES 


Noted Mathematician and Author, 79, 
Was Vice-President, Washington 
National Life 
William A. Granville, 79, vice-presi- 
dent and director, Washington National 
Insurance Co., Chicago, died of a heart 
ailment at his home in Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 4. He was a noted mathematician 
and author of a textbook on calculus 

widely used in American schools. 

A Ph.D., Yale University, 1897, he 
was instructor of mathematics at that 
University from 1895 to 1909, leaving to 
become president of Gettysburg (Pa.) 
College, where he remained for thirteen 
years. 

Mr. Granville wrote such books on 
mathematical subjects as “The Fourth 
Dimension and the Bible,” “Differential 
and Integral Calculus” and a number 
of other works. He was author of ac- 
cident and health primers for state in- 
surance department agents’ examinations 
and for many years was editor of pub- 
lications for the Washington National. 

In addition to belonging to numbers 
of mathematical and scientific societies, 
Mr. Granville was a member of tlie In- 
surance Economics Society of America 
and a fellow in the Casualty Actuarial 
Society of America. 








EXPANDS IN CANADA 


A certificate of registry has been 1s 
sued to the United Pacific to write em- 
ployers’ liability and public liability 1- 
surance throughout Canada, in aidition 
to auto insurance in British Columbia, 
excluding F. & T. automobile coverage 
for which it is already registered. 





ANNUAL OYSTER ROAST 

The annual oyster roast of the ( as 
alty & Surety Club of Baltimore will be 
held Thursday, February 25. (- 
Weech, New Amsterdam Casualty, '5 €"- 
tertainment committee chairman. : 
Honeywell, same company, is pré ident 
of the club. 
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This Hasn’t Happened Here — But 


Incendiary bombs haven’t 
rained on America yet— but 
annually thousands upon 
thousands of American homes 
are destroyed by fire. Many, 
undoubtedly most. of such 
fires ‘can be prevented. 

Remember, each burned 
home now represents destruc- 
tion of essential materials. 
Insurance can only furnish the 
funds to replace them. 

Loss of your home by fire 
thus means serious conse- 
quences to you and just that 
much loss to a fighting nation. 
Make it your wartime policy 


to be fully insured and to 
Be EXTRA careful about Fire! 


Fire insurance normally protects 
your property. But today, unless 
you have War Damage Insurance, 
you are not protected against loss 
of home, business property or other 
possessions through enemy attack. 

For the protection of its citizens, 
the Federal Government has set up 
the War Damage Corporation to 
put this special low-cost insurance 
within reach of att. Any Home 
agent or your own broker will be 


glad to give you full details. 


*« THE HOME * 


NEW YORK 
FIRE ® AUTOMOBILE * MARINE INSURANCE 








WHAT ESSENTIAL 


WARTIME SERVICE 


DOES AN INSURANCE 


COMPANY RENDER ? 








Insurance Company of North America and other mem- 
bers of the North America Group have, during the past 
year, been able to make definite and direct contri- 
butions to the success of the nation’s war effort. 


~ 


a b 


PROTECT, 
HAT YOU 
HAVE 


Correct 92 ty 
WO aT meta 


With surety bonds, medical, hospital, 
claims and engineering service, and 





fire insurance for plants and inven- 
tories the “North America” has 
helped stimulate and protect the 














production of large quantities of vital war materials. 


In addition it has protected ships against war risk, 
reimbursing owners to the extent of millions of 
dollars... acted as fiduciary agent for the War 
Damage Corporation, in the writing of bombard- 
ment insurance ... acted as underwriting agent of 
the War Shipping Administration for war risk in- 
surance on cargo. 


Thus we serve. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life 
Bd 84 


BUY WAR BONDS AND PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE 














